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ALSO: 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED? 


Courtesy  Cedric  Adorns 

The  Minneopolis  Star  &  Tribune 


We  thought  that  you  might  like  to  see  this  chart, 
made  during  —  or  before  —  the  Civil  War  and 
discovered  in  an  old  desk  in  Philadelphia  in  1902. 


Customer  incomes  are  lifting  retail  sales 
to  all-time  high  levels! 


Payrolls  have  jumped  six  billion  dollars  since  February. 
Personal  income  will  hit  $20  billion  above  last  year's  $355 
billion. 

All  of  which  increases  the  importance  of  having  com¬ 
petent  engineering  talent  such  as  Abbott  Merkt,  planning 
your  facilities  for  serving  these  highly  paid  customers. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Ave.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Anyone  who  sells  a  ^39.50  mattress  deserves  the  ^2  profit! 


Sure  it*8  a  little  easier  to  sell  a  $39.50  mat¬ 
tress  than  a  $79.50  Beautyrest®.  But  it’s  like  tossing 
away  $18.61  every  time  you  do. 

No  fancy  arithmetic.  Sell  Beautyrest  and  you  make 
a  fat  $20.63.  Sell  a  $39.50  number  and  you  squeeze 
out  a  measly  $2.02. 

Maybe  you’re  forgetting  the  point:  promotion  mat¬ 
tresses  are  for  bringing  people  in;  Beautyrest  mat¬ 
tresses  are  for  selling! 

And  I  mean  you  don’t  have  to  talk  your  health 
Juiy-August,  1959 


away  to  make  this  trade-up.  Doesn’t  everybody  really 
want  the  best  mattress?  And  isn’t  $79.50  a  speck  on 
the  family  budget  when  you’re  selling  something  as 
sacred  as  sleep? 

So,  my  friends,  I  leave  you  with  this  message: 
get  in  there  and  fight  for  more  Beautyrest  sales.  It 
looks  better  on  the  books,  feels  better  in  the  pocket 
and  it  makes  for  happier  customers.  ^ 

Leave  the  tremendous  two-dollar  profits  for  W 
the  guy  who’s  satisfied  with  ’em. 


J 
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the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  (formerly  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association),  an 
international  organization  of  de¬ 
partment,  chain  and  specialty  stores 
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31  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 
Telephone:  CHickering  4-8780. 
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Departments  that  had  the  biggest  sales  increases  last  year  were:  Radios 
and  Phonographs,  Small  Electrical  Appliances  and  Fine  Jewelry  and 
Watches.  One  of  these  —  Small  Appliances  —  got  its  volume  gain  at  the 
expense  of  a  serious  loss  in  gross  margin.  By  Sam  Flanel 

The  Creative  Controller  . 

He  can  be  a  leader  and  planner,  rather  than  merely  historian,  policeman  or 
"dollar  man."  He  can  come  out  of  the  figures-and-percentages  department 
and  speak  the  language  of  the  merchandiser.  Only  then  will  his  store  —  and 
he  himself  —  experience  the  full  advantage  of  his  skill  in  research  and  his 
grasp  of  system. 

Three  Concepts  of  Retail  Service .  1( 

A  symposium  at  the  Store  Management  Group's  Campus  Workshop,  held 
at  Harvard  last  month.  The  contributors:  Stephen  Masters,  Duffy  Lewis  and 
Howard  K.  Davis. 

Time  for  Trade-Up  in  the  Stationery  Department .  2i 

STORES  13th  annual  study  of  stationery  departments  finds  (1)  a  revival  of 
emphasis  on  personal  selling,  (2)  new  space-stretching  achievements  in  fix¬ 
tures,  (3)  confidence  among  buyers  that  their  sales  increase  for  the  year  will 
be  at  least  five  per  cent,  and  (4)  equal  confidence  among  manufacturers 
that  the  volume  potential  is  much  bigger  than  that  —  given  a  management- 
supported  drive  to  increase  the  department's  unit  sale. 
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The  Store  of  Tomorrow . 

It  will  have  variety,  flexibility  and  individuality.  The  means  and  materials 
for  a  truly  functional,  newly-efficient,  handsome  and  economical  selling 
plant  are  available  today. 

Better  Sales  and  Profits  in  the  Fur  Department .  5 

Three  needs  of  this  department,  which  fur  retailers  discussed  at  a  June  meet¬ 
ing:  promotion  of  a  variety  of  furs  rather  than  emphasis  on  mink;  improved 
fur  repair  and  service  operations;  sales  personnel  with  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  of  furs. 

Hoiv  Students  Carried  Out  A  Practical  Store  Research  Program .  5 

A  new  research  course  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  took  students 
into  department  stores  to  study  real  problems.  Result:  students  learned  how 
to  gather  facts  and  analyze  findings;  stores  got  vital  information  about  ' 
their  operations.  By  Eugene  H.  From  j 
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Address. 


STEELMARK  PROGRAM 
Room  6024 
United  States  Steel 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  my  FREE  STEELMARK  Display  Kit.  / 
would  like  to  put  these  U.  S.  Steel  selling  aids  to  work  for  me. 


Whatever  you  sell,  you’ll  | 

SELL  MORE  WITH  < 

The  STEELMARK  is  a  bright  new  selling  symbol  created 
by  United  States  Steel  to  identify  products  made  of  steel. 
It  is  the  focal  point  of  a  major  national  promotion  that  is 
creating  an  ever-increasing  awareness  of  and  preference 
for  products  made  of  steel.  Consumers  are  learning  that 
steel  products  help  lighten  their  work  .  .  .  brighten  their 
leisure  .  .  .  widen  their  world.  They’ll  be  looking  for  the 
STEELMARK  when  they  shop  in  your  store  .  .  .  make 
sure  it's  in  sight. 

963  million  consumer  advertising  im¬ 
pressions  a  year— an  average  of  80 
million  every  month— are  building 
STEELM ARK’S  sales  impact  for  you! 

In  LIFE, 

In  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
On  the  U.  S.  STEEL  HOUR, 

On  Daytime  TV 

FREE  SELLING  KIT! 

Your  free  STEELMARK  Tie-In  Display  Kit— including 
easy-to-assemble  mobile  adaptable  to  any  type  outlet, 
tags  and  labels,  "How  to  Sell”  booklet  and  Sales  Plan 
Folder— is  ready  for  you  now.  No  matter  what  your  type 
of  retail  outlet .  .  .  what  types  of  steel  products  or  what 
brands  you  sell  .  .  .  these  selling  tools  are  bound  to 
boost  profits  for  you.  Contact  your  local  newspapers, 
too,  for  ready-to-use  ad  mats  that  let  you  incorporate 
the  STEELMARK  in  your  own  local  advertising. 


STEELMARK 


mm 

HARDWARE  STORES 


JEWELRY  STORES 


DEPARTMENT  OR  VARIETY  STORES 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  Presidenf  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


July  8,  1959 

Labor.  This  was  to  be  the  year,  according  to  labor  leaders, 
when  Congress  would  enact  broad  changes  in  the  nation’s 
labor  laws. 

.Amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  enactment  of  a 
“bill  of  rights,”  and  broadened  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Stamlards  Act  would  become  accomplished  facts  before  the 
closing  of  the  first  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  they  said. 

.Although  there  are  several  weeks  of  the  session  still  to 
run,  the  desires  of  the  unions  have  run  into  one  roadblock 
after  another. 

The  unions'  dissatisfaction  over  the  Kennedy  bill,  S.  1555, 
is  no  longer  a  secret.  The  House  committee  to  which  the 
Senate-passed  Kennedy  bill  was  referred  is  striving  to  bring 
out  a  bill  and  to  get  it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Representa¬ 
tives  Roosevelt  and  Teller,  both  members  of  the  House 
committee,  recently  introduced  new  legislative  approaches 
to  the  labor  reform  question.  These  bills,  added  to  several 
already  under  consideration  by  the  committee,  have  neces¬ 
sarily  slowed  down  progress. 

What  will  ultimately  be  developed  by  the  committee  is 
a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  at  this  time.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  to  approve  some  type  of  labor  reform  legislation. 

If  the  House  does  approve  a  bill,  the  measure  will  have 
to  go  to  conference  between  managers  of  both  houses  of 
the  Congress,  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  compromise  between 
the  Senate  and  House  bills.  This  means  last-minute  action, 
if  a  labor  bill  is  to  pass  this  year. 

On  the  wage-hour  front,  efforts  are  being  stepped  up  to 
bring  the  Kennedy  bill,  S.  1046,  to  the  Senate  floor  for  a 
vote.  NRMA  members  have  been  encouragingly  active  in 
urging  their  Senators  to  vote  against  any  proposal  for  broad¬ 
ening  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  include 


the  retail  trade  in  any  way.  Chances  for  a  wage-hour  bili 
this  year  have  dimmed  somewhat  in  the  past  several  weeki 
but  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  retailers  in  bringing 
retailing’s  objections  to  coverage  under  a  federal  wage-hour 
law  is  highly  important. 

Parcel  Post.  Hearings  have  been  completed  by  a  subcom 
mittee  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commits 
on  S.  1306,  the  Monroney  bill  providing  for  an  increase  to 
100  inches  and  50  pounds  in  the  top  size  and  weight  limiu 
of  parcel  post  packages  until  June  30,  1960,  at  which  time 
the  weight  limit  would  be  increased  to  70  pounds. 

NRMA  appeared  in  support  of  the  Monroney  bill  ant 
has  urged  its  members  to  secure  the  support  of  member 
of  the  Senate  for  the  measure. 

There  is  still  time  for  Congress  to  take  action  on  thi 
bill,  although  many  questions  have  been  raised  by  the  prin 
cipal  opponent  of  the  bill,  the  Railway  Express  Agenq 
William  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Agency,  told  the  com 
mittee  that  passage  of  S.  1306  would  put  his  firm  out  o 
business.  Hearings  are  being  held  by  the  Senate  comraitte 
to  consider  Senate  Resolution  8  which  calls  for  an  investi 
gation  of  the  desirability  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Pos 
Office  Department  of  the  equipment  and  facilities  of  th( 
Railway  Express  Agency.  Washington  observers  feel  there! 
little  possibility  that  any  serious  consideration  will  be  givei 
to  this  proposal.  NRMA  will  testify  and  express  the  opir, 
ion  that  there  is  need  for  the  Agency  and  that  it  shouli 
continue  as  a  non-governmental  operation. 

Co-op  Hope.  Representative  Richard  Simpson,  rankin 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Con 
mittee,  has  come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  closing  the  loop 
hole  in  our  tax  laws  that  permits  cooperative  enterprise 
to  enjoy  a  tax  advantage. 

Mr.  Simpson  on  June  19th  introduced  H.R.  7875  whid 
if  adopted,  would  end  one  of  the  co-op’s  effective  “gimmicks 
for  tax  evasion,  the  patronage  dividend.  The  Simpson  bii 
would  force  cooperatives  to  pay  interest  of  four  per  cent  oi 
the  face  amount  of  patronage  scrip  and  to  pay  the  fai 
amount  plus  such  interest  within  three  years. 

NRMA  is  working  with  17  other  national  organizatioi 
to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  taxation  among  all  bu- 
ness  enterprises  in  the  country.  j 
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TICKETS 
TELL  THE 


WHOLE 
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with  just  2  holes  in  each  column! 


AND  NOTHING  BUT, . . 


"As  merchandising  men,  we  must  continuously  hove 
the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  price  at  the  right 
time,"  says  WALTER  E.  REITZ,  Jr.  "Then  we  must  make 
certain  that  it  will  be  seen— because  merchandise 
must  be  seen  before  it  can  be  sold! 


"This  is  a  matter  of  vertical  transportation— because  we 
have  3  sales  floors  and  parking  areas  and  entrances 
at  both  1  St  and  2nd  floor  levels. 


WALTER  E.  REITZ,  Jr.  "This  in  turn  emphasizes  our  dependence  upon  the 
In  Charge  o'!  Op-rltionrond  Control  Uninterrupted  Operation  of  our  4  OTIS  Escalators  and 

2  OTIS  Passenger  and  Freight  Elevators. 


f 


"This  responsibility,  we  felt,  belonged  in  the  hands  of  a  specialist." 

What  is  the  OTIS  specialist's  approach  to  escalator  and  elevator  maintenance? 

It  is  MEN  .  .  .  MATERIALS  .  .  .  METHODS. 

MEN:  Escalator  and  elevator  maintenance  is  no  one-man  job.  It  is  an  organization 
task  requiring  experts  in  many  lines.  No  individual,  even  if  he  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  job,  could  do  it  properly.  It  calls  for  men  with  an  unusual  combination  of  skills 
plus  long  OTIS  training  in  studying  parts,  assemblies,  functions,  replacement 
procedures,  testing  and  adjusting. 

AAATERIALS:  Original  OTIS  parts  and  specially  designed  OTIS  maintenance  equipment 
are  within  one  hour  of  90%  of  all  OTIS  escalators  and  elevatars  in  the  U.  S.  for  use  in 
scheduled  replacements— and  to  hold  emergency  shutdowns  to  a  minimum. 

METHODS:  With  more  than  40,000  escalators  and  elevators  under  OTIS  maintenance, 
OTIS  has  developed  an  actuarial  procedure  that  replaces  wearing  parts  well  in 
advance  of  their  breakdown  point  to  hold  shutdowns  to  an  absolute  minimum  and 
assure  the  highest  possible  safety. 


•scjilAtor 
!  •■•vator 
mailnt^niine* 

A  RESPONSIBILITY  BEST  LEFT  TO  A  SPECIALIST 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  *360  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  I.  N.Y. 
OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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BURROUGHS  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES  KEEP  YOU  INFORMED 


A  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine  pours  out  a  wealth  of  up-to-the-minute 
information  about  your  business.  For  instance:  Total  store  sales  and  returns  by  class 
(cash, charge,  C.O.D.,  layaway)  ■  total  sales  by  departments  ■  total  net  sales  by  clerk  and 
the  automatic  preparation  of  commission  statements  ■  total  non-merchandise  items  (by 
types)  ■  total  sales  tax  and  federal  excise  tax. 

Burroughs  is  the  one-step  way  to  get  the  complete  sales  information  ^  need  and  want. 
A  single  handling  of  sales  slips  stores  all  the  vital  figure-facts  in  the  Sensimatic. 

More?  Of  course!  The  versatile  Sensimatic  can  handle  any  accounting  job  automatically, 
accurately,  rapidly.  Like  customer  credit  accounting,  payroll  and  accounts  payable. 

To  see  what  you’ve  been  missing,  call  our  branch  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  by  a  Burroughs 
Systems  Counselor.  Burroughs  Corporation,  Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroushs  and  Sensimatic— TM’s 


Write  today  for  our  new 
folder  describing  the 
Burroughs  Sales  Analysis 
and  Audit  Plan. 

No  obligation,  of  course. 


Gurroviglis  Corporation 


"NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems” 
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NOTATIONS  ON 
THE  1959  EDITION 
OF  THE  M  O  R 


By  Sam  Flanel 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA 


TabU  1 

Departments  That  Led  in  Sales  Gains 
(Main  Store  Only) 


in  1958 


Volume  Group 

Department 

%  Improvement 
In  Sales 

Under  $1  Million 

Men's  Clothing 

+7% 

Cosmetics  &  Drug  Sundries 

+6% 

$1-2  Million 

Woolens 

+5% 

Women's  &  Misses'  Inexpensive  Dresses 

+5% 

Girl  Scout  Department 

+5% 

Men's  Casual  Furnishings 

+5% 

$2-5  Million 

Woolens 

+9% 

Needle  Work 

+8% 

$5-10  Million 

Radios,  Phonos  &  Television 

+  14% 

Radios  &  Phonographs 

+8% 

Fine  Jewelry  &  Watches 

+8% 

$10-20  Million 

Radios  &  Phonographs 

+  15% 

Small  Electrical  Appliances 

+  11% 

$20-50  Million 

Radios  &  Phonographs 

+  18% 

Small  Electrical  Appliances 

+8% 

Fine  Jewelry  &  Watches 

+8% 

Over  $50  Million 

Radios  &  Phonographs 

+20% 

Small  Electrical  Appliances 

+  13% 

Stores 
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The  biggest  percentage  improve¬ 
ments  in  sales  in  department  stores 
were  run  up  last  year  by  these  three 
departments:  Radios  and  Phono¬ 
graphs,  Small  Electrical  Appliances 
and  Fine  Jewelry  and  Watches.  The 
sales  increase  of  14  per  cent  in  Radios 
and  Phonographs  owes  much  to  the 
nationwide  surge  of  interest  in  home 
listening  equipment,  but  it  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  that  department  stores  (at  least 
the  larger  ones)  are  finding  their  place 
in  a  held  that  for  a  while  seemed 
slated  to  belong  to  specialty  dealers. 
The  sales  increase  in  Fine  Jewelry  and 
Watches  (an  all-stores  hgure  of  seven 
per  cent)  more  than  wijied  out  the 
previous  year’s  downtrend  in  this 
department,  and  undoubtedly  owed 
much  to  the  consumer  buying  conh- 
dence  that  became  so  strong  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  increase  in  Small  Appliance 
department  sales  had  a  less  satisfactory 
origin.  The  virtual  disappearance  of 
fair  trade  precipitated  a  retail  price 
war  on  this  merchandise  and  most  of 
the  resulting  volume  gain  occurred  in 
the  hrst  few  months  of  1958.  It  was 
in  stores  above  the  $10  million  classi- 
hcation  that  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  Small  Appliances  department  oc¬ 
curred.  (See  Table  1.)  The  depart¬ 
ment  closed  its  year  with  an  average 
eight  per  cent  increase  over  1957,  but 
the  increase  was  far  from  sufficient  to 


Table  2 

Small  Appliance  Departments  Results  1957-58 


Cumulative 


For  Main  and  Branch  Store 
Gross 


For  Main  Store  Only - ^ 

Average  Transactions 


Amount 

of  1958  volume  gain 


Size 

(Millions) 

Markon 
1958  1957 

Markdowns 
1958  1957 

Margin 
1958  1957 

Turnover 
1958  1957 

Change 

1957-58 

Gross  Sale 
1958  1957 

Change 

1957-1958 

needed  to  yield  1 957's 
Gross  Margin  Dollars 

$5-10 

26.9 

33.6 

5.4 

5.2 

20.8 

28.0 

3.8 

3.3 

+  6 

13.04 

13.18 

+  6 

+34.6 

10-20 

27.6 

32.8 

7.4 

5.1 

21.5 

27.7 

4.7 

4.3 

+  11 

13.16 

12.98 

+  8 

+28.8 

20-50 

26.0 

33.7 

5.6 

5.3 

20.5 

29.4 

4.8 

4.2 

+  8 

12.63 

12.69 

+  12 

+43.4 

Over  50 

21.5 

28.4 

4.0 

5.5 

17.1 

22.3 

4.8 

4.7 

+  13 

14.08 

15.71 

+  11 

+30.4 

All  Stores 

26.0 

N.A. 

5.5 

N.A. 

20.8 

N.A. 

4.4 

N.A. 

+  8 

13.02* 

N.A. 

+  9* 

— 

^  branch  stores  only,  the  overage  gross  sole  in  19S8  was  $13.44  and  the  increase  in  transactions  was  26%. 
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compensate  for  the  markon  and  mar¬ 
gin  losses  that  this  department  suffered. 

Table  2  shows  how  gross  margin  in 
Small  Appliances  was  affected  in  each 
volume  group,  what  the  actual  volume 
increase  was,  and  what  volume  gain 
would  have  been  necessary  to  equal 
the  gross  margin  dollars  of  1957.  In  a 
typical  $10  million  store,  for  example, 
sales  increased  by  1 1  per  cent,  but 
markon  suffered  so  badly  that  the  de¬ 
partment  would  have  needed  a  29  per 
cent  increase  in  sales  to  break  even 
with  1957  on  gross  margin  dollars. 

Another  point  that  demands  study 
in  this  table  is  the  trivial  improvement 
in  Small  Appliances  turnover,  in  spite 
of  the  price-cutting.  What  improve¬ 
ment  there  was  apparently  occurred 
during  the  sales  spurt  early  in  the  year. 
For  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  turnover 
was  far  below  what  would  have  been 
required  to  maintain  the  rate  of  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  in  inventory.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  MOR  data,  stores  in  the 
$10-$20  million  class  in  1957  had  a  re¬ 
turn  of  $1.08  in  controllable  margin 
on  every  dollar  invested  in  inventory 
in  this  department.  In  1958  the  return 
fell  to  63  cents.  An  8.1  turn  in  1958— 
nearly  double  the  actual  figure  of  4.7— 
would  have  been  necessary  to  bring 
return  on  investment  up  to  1957’s 
level. 

These  results  again  document  the 
case  against  reckless  price  competi¬ 
tion.  It  serves  no  one’s  interests.  The 
store  that  begins  it,  forcing  others  to 
follow,  quickly  loses  its  initial  advan¬ 
tage  and  suffers  along  with  the  others. 
Manufacturers  are  the  losers,  too.  A 
store  caught  in  this  situation  will  try 
to  cut  selling  and  service  costs  and 
concentrate  upon  shifting  the  inven¬ 
tory  burden  to  the  manufacturer.  It 
will  be  interested  in  established  best 
sellers:  it  will  see  no  profit  in  doing 
the  missionary  work  on  new  items.  It 
will  not  sell,  it  will  take  orders;  the 
entire  burden  of  selling  will  fall  upon 
the  manufacturer.  The  result  will  be 
a  net  loss  for  all  and  an  advantage  to 
none— neither  retailer,  manufacturer 
nor  customer. 

Markdown  Practices 

A  special  analysis  of  markdowns  in 
this  year’s  MOR  deserves  careful  study 
by  management.  It  shows  that  there 
is  still  a  wide  gap  between  theory, 
which  calls  for  quick  markdowns  as 


soon  as  selling  activity  slows  up,  and 
practice,  which  tends  to  postpone 
them  until  inventory-taking  time. 

Storewide  markdowns  as  a  percent¬ 
age  of  sales  were  heaviest  during  Jan¬ 
uary  (14.3  per  cent)  and  July  (11.8 
per  cent).  It  is  true  that  these  are 
relatively  low  volume  months,  but 
that  does  not  by  any  means  wholly 
account  for  the  high  markdown  ratios. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  during  the 
first  five  months  of  each  selling  season 
markdowns  are  postponed  and  gener¬ 
ally  understated.  There  are  many 
well  understood  reasons  for  this;  the 
effect,  however,  is  that  the  store  loses 
the  opportunity  to  move  merchandise 
at  minimum  price  reductions  and  the 
end-of-season  markdown  losses  are  un¬ 
necessarily  heav^. 

These  facts  support  the  position  of 
those  who  say  that  departmental  mark- 
downs  should  be  charged  on  a  month¬ 
ly  reserve  basis  in  the  same  way  that 
shortage  reserves  are  chargetl  against 
departmental  operations.  In  the  last 
month  of  each  season  the  adjust¬ 
ment  for  the  net  difference  between 
reserve  and  actual  would  be  made. 
This  technique  should  minimize  the 
practice  of  postponing  necessary  mark- 
downs.  It  would  also  bring  operating 
benefits,  by  reducing  the  excessive 
burdens  now  being  placed  on  mark¬ 
ing  departments  in  January  and  July. 
It  should  mean  lower  markdown  los.ses 
and  a  truer  monthly  profit  figure. 

Branch  Stores 

In  main  store  departments,  sales  in¬ 
creases  of  more  than  five  per  cent  were 
unusual  last  year.  In  fact,  in  the  all¬ 
stores  figures,  only  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  previously  mentioned  (Radios 
and  Phonographs,  Small  Appliances 
and  Fine  Jewelry  and  Watches)  topped 
five  per  cent. 

Most  departments  approximated 
their  1957  levels,  showing  only  minor 
gains  and  losses.  But  in  branch  stores 
the  majority  of  departments  achieved 
sales  increases,  and  the  figures  were 
much  more  dramatic.  Here  are  some: 


Vacuum  Cleaners  -f31% 

Radios  &  Phonographs  -1-20% 

Gift  Wrap  Service  -f  18% 

Foods  &  Groceries  +17% 

Smoke  Shop  + 1 3% 

Greeting  Cards  8:  Wrap  Paper  +12% 
Women’s  Inexpensive  Dress 

Shoes  +11% 


Costume  Sc  Fine  Jewelry 
Garden  Equipment,  Tools 

Hardware 

Basement  Accessories  & 

Smallwares 
Housewares 
Records 
Sporting  Goods 

Specialty  Stores 

Specialty  stores  were  not  so  success¬ 
ful  as  department  stores  in  achieving 
sales  gains  over  1957.  However,  in  a 
year  of  business  recession  and  substan¬ 
tial  unemployment,  they  were  able 
to  maintain  the  sales  volume  of  the 
record  1957  year.  The  departments 
that  showed  sales  improvements  of 
five  per  cent  or  more  were  Knit 
Underwear,  Hosiery,  Women’s  Shoes, 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Better  Dresses, 
Formals  and  Bridals,  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Inexpensive  Dresses,  .\ctive 
and  Spectator  Sportswear,  and  Men’s 
Furnishings.  Among  the  departments 
that  showed  improvement  in  markons 
were:  (I)  Handbags,  increased  to  43.5 
per  cent  from  1957’s  42.8  per  tent;  (2) 
Blouses  and  Sportswear,  up  from  40.5 
per  cent  to  41.4  per  cent;  (3)  Fun,  1 
with  37.0  per  cent  as  against  33.4  pet 
cent  in  1957,  and  (4)  Underwear  and 
Negligees,  which  improved  markon! 
from  39.8  per  cent  to  40.8  jjer  cent 

Smaller  Stores 

.Among  stores  (both  department  an('  1 
specialty  stores)  with  annual  sales  oi  i 
less  than  $1  million,  the  department  i 
that  had  sales  gains  of  five  per  cen  |j 
or  better  included  Hosiery,  (iosmetion 
and  Drug  Sundries,  Men’s  Clothinci 
and  the  Girl  Scout  department.  I 

But  these  increases  were  offset 
substantial  volume  losses  in  other  dcji 
partments.  The  biggest  loss  was  ii  ji| 
Floor  Coverings,  where  sales  dropiiei  si 
16  per  cent  from  the  previous  yearp 
Other  departments  with  significan'M 
sales  decreases  were  Women’s  and! 
Misses’  Coats  and  Suits,  Undcrwear.ij 
Girls’  \Vear  and  Cottons.  Interestingti 
ly  enough,  one  of  these  departments- [ 
Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  and  Suit^^ 

,!  I 

—achieved  the  best  improvement  oiiij 
any  in  gross  margin.  Here  markor| 
was  increased  by  0.7  per  cent  to  41.t| 
per  cent;  markdowns  were  reduced  5.1| 
per  cent;  and  the  result  was  a 
margin  of  35.5  per  cent,  compaied  tri! 
33.1  per  cent  in  1957.  ji 


+n% 

+  11% 

+  11% 
+10% 
+10% 
+10% 
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Tabu  3 

Department  Store  Share  of  the  Market* 


Year 

Dept.  Stores'  %  of 

Total  “Dept.  Store 

Type"  Merchandise 

Soles 

Dept.  Store-Home 
Furnishing  Soles 
%  of  Total  H.  F. 

Sales 

Dept.  Store  Apparel 
Sales  %  of  Total 
Apparel  Sales 

General  Merchandise 
Sales  %  of  Total 
General  Merchandise 
Sales 

1948 

27.1% 

22.3% 

33.7% 

21.6% 

1949 

26.8 

21.2 

33.8 

21.4 

1950 

27.1 

21.2 

34.9 

22.1 

1951 

26.8 

20.6 

34.3 

22.1 

1952 

26.5 

19.3 

34.6 

21.8 

1953 

27.5 

19.4 

36.3 

22.9 

1954 

27.7 

19.2 

36.7 

23.3 

1955 

28.3 

19.8 

37.1 

24.5 

1956 

28.8 

19.9 

37.0 

26.1 

1957 

28.2 

20.0 

'  35.6 

25.3 

1958 

28.1 

20.5 

35.2 

25.0 

'Sowrc*:  Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specie 

ilty  Stores  in  1958. 

First  Quarter  Sets  Strong  Pace  for  '59 


Another  notable  gross  margin  im¬ 
provement  occurred  in  Infants’,  Girls’ 
and  Boys’  Wear.  Here  markon  rose 
from  37.8  per  cent  in  1957  to  38.4  per 
cent  in  1958,  and  markdowns  dropped 
from  7.4  per  cent  to  6.2  per  cent. 
The  result,  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in 
cash  discounts,  was  a  gross  margin  of 
36.2  per  cent,  an  improvement  of  1.3 
points  over  1957. 

Big-Share  Departments 

The  largest  contributor  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  in  1958,  according 
to  the  all-stores  summary,  was  Dresses, 
accounting  for  4.6  per  cent  of  total 
sales.  Practically  as  large  a  contribu¬ 
tor  was  Furniture  and  Bedding,  doing 
4.5  per  cent  of  total  sales,  and  Infants’, 
Boys’  and  Girls’  departments,  also  ac¬ 
counting  for  4.5  per  cent.  Closely  fol¬ 
lowing  in  volume  importance  were 
Blouses  and  Sportswear  (4.2  per  cent), 
and  Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 
(4.1  per  cent).  Sixth  in  volume  im¬ 
portance,  with  3.7  per  cent  of  total 
store  sales,  was  Men’s  Furnishings. 

The  Whole  Picture 

Total  department  store  sales  were 
up  1.3  per  cent  in  1958,  and,  as  men¬ 
tioned  before,  the  principal  source  of 
volume  gains  was  branch  units.  Prof¬ 
its,  at  2.75  per  cent,  were  virtually  un¬ 
changed  from  1957.  Exf)ense  ratios 
were  held  to  a  fractional  increase, 
from  33.7  per  cent  to  33.8  per  cent. 


SPECIALTY  stores,  which  wound 
up  1958  with  sales  barely  even 
with  1957,  w'ent  way  ahead  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1959,  reporting  an  average 
sales  increase  of  seven  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  of  1958.  Department 
stores— paced  by  branch  units,  which 
averaged  a  12  per  cent  volume  gain- 
had  a  six  per  cent  increase  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1958.  Main  stores 
showed  a  four  per  cent  gain  in  vol¬ 
ume,  a  sharp  reversal  of  the  recent 
trend  to  sales  losses  in  the  downtown 
units. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Quarterly  Information 
Letter,  released  on  July  15th,  which 
gives  total  store  merchandising  and 
operating  results  of  a  reporting  sample 
of  200  stores  with  annual  sales  of  $2.9 
billion. 

Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  points  out  that 
sales  in  the  second  quarter  main¬ 
tained  the  pace  of  the  first  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the 
sales  momentum  will  continue  into 
the  last  half  of  1959.  “In  view  of  the 
strong  fourth  quarter  in  1958,’’  he 
said,  "the  rate  of  percentage  increase 
later  this  year  should  level  off  at  about 
four  to  five  per  cent  ahead.  Barring 
an  unforeseen  turn  of  events,  1959 


should  again  mark  a  record  sales 
high.’’  (Preliminary  Federal  Reserve 
figures  for  June  department  sales 
showed  a  nine  per  cent  increase  na¬ 
tionally  over  June  a  year  ago.) 

Profits  in  the  first  quarter  rose  to 
an  average  1 .3  per  cent  for  the  report¬ 
ing  stores,  against  1.0  per  cent  in  the 
same  period  last  year.  With  the  higher 
sales  base,  dollar  profits  were  substan¬ 
tially  better  than  a  year  ago,  averaging 
nearly  40  per  cent  over  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  earning  of  1958. 

Operating  expenses  were  down  one- 
tenth  of  a  point  to  38.0  per  cent,  and 
payroll  expenses  dropped  three-tenths 
of  a  point  to  20.1  p>er  cent.  Merchan¬ 
dising  ratios  were  little  changed,  gross 
margin  rising  from  36.9  per  cent  to 
37.0  per  cent. 

February-April  sales  transactions  in¬ 
creased  by  two  per  cent.  This  was  the 
first  time  since  1952  that  the  years’ 
first  quarter  showed  a  transactions 
increase. 

As  of  April  30th,  ending  inventories 
in  these  stores  averaged  only  two  per 
cent  above  last  year’s  levels  with  87  per 
cent  consisting  of  stock  received  with¬ 
in  the  preceding  six  months  compares! 
with  84  f)er  cent  a  year  ago.  Stock- 
turnover  was  up  from  0.7  to  0.8  per 
cent. 
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Where  buying  action  must  be  keyed 
immediately  to  consumer  demand, 
IBM  RAMAC  305  is  providing  timely 
information  on  slow  movers,  best 
sellers  and  style  trends. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING 


with  IBM 

RAMAC  305 


RAMAC  is  the  only  self-contained 
data  processing  system  which  can 
record  and  account  for  transactions 
as  they  occur.  Like  all  IBM  data 
processing  equipment,  it  may  be 
purchased  or  leased.  For  complete 
information,  call  your  local  IBM 
representative  today. 
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CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS  CONVENTION 


The 

CREATIVE 

CONTROLLER 


He  can  be  a  leader  and  planner,  rather  than  merely 
historian,  policeman  or  "dollar  man."  He  can  come  out 
of  the  figures-and-percentages  department  and  speak 
the  language  of  the  merchandiser.  Only  then  will  his 
store  —  and  he  himself  —  experience  the  full  advantage 
of  his  skill  in  research  and  his  grasp  of  system. 


ANEW'  approach  to  merchandise 
budgeting  and  open-to-buy  con¬ 
trols  was  presented  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
convention.  It  was  followed,  in  later 
meetings,  by  proposals  for  basic 
changes  in  the  accounting  setup  of 
multi-unit  stores  and  in  the  form  and 
content  of  departmental  operating 
sutements. 

Every  one  of  these  new’  ideas,  which 
stirred  excitement  and  approval,  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  the  department 
stwe’s  organization  structure.  These 
changes,  developing  rapidly  in  some 
stores,  slowly  in  others,  seemed  to  the 
speakers  to  offer  the  controller  more 
opportunity  than  ever  before  to  play 
*  creative,  positive  role  in  the  organ- 
iration. 

A  complete  technique  for  a  new 
find  of  dollar  merchandise  budgeting, 
based  on  the  “number  of  weeks  sup¬ 
ply”  concept,  was  described  by  Alfred 
Mayor,  systems  consultant,  of  S.  D. 


Leidesdorf  &  Co.  Mayor  said  that  the 
standard  technique  of  dollar  merchan¬ 
dise  control,  utilizing  a  semi-annual 
budget  and  w’eekly  open-to-buy  re¬ 
ports,  is  time-wasting  and  unrealistic 
because  it  has  outlived  its  original 
purpose. 

The  “intuitive”  buyer  of  25  years 
ago,  impatient  of  systems  and  figures, 
may  have  needed  inhibiting  controls 
of  this  type;  not  so  today’s  merchan¬ 
diser,  w’ho  plans  units,  price  lines  and 
classifications  by  means  of  statistics, 
and  is  thoroughly  at  home  with  them. 
Furthermore,  as  the  merchandiser  has 
developed  and  refined  his  unit  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques,  the  problem  of 
reconciling  his  plans  with  dollar  open- 
to-buy  figures  arrived  at  by  the  con¬ 
troller’s  technique  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult.  Today,  Mayor  declared, 
the  traditional  departmental  dollar 
merchandise  plan  is  not  only  wasting 
time  that  the  controller  could  profit¬ 
ably  spend  on  other  matters,  but  is 
clogging  the  store’s  merchandising  ma¬ 


chinery  and  operations. 

He  said:  “If  what  we  are  really  try¬ 
ing  to  do  with  our  merchandise  plan¬ 
ning  and  our  frequent  open-to-buy 
reports  is  to  protect  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  overstocked  conditions,  we 
are  doing  it  the  hard  way  and  prob¬ 
ably  fostering  a  greater  evil— namely, 
understocking  and  underselling.  .  .  . 
[We  should]  modify  our  present  dol¬ 
lar  control  systems  into  a  form  of  safe¬ 
ty  valve  control  which  will  give  us  the 
added  over-all  protection  of  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  without  unduly 
hampering  the  week-by-week  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  merchandisers.” 

Faults  of  the  Usual  "Plan."  Analyzing 
the  shortcomings  of  the  traditional  de¬ 
partmental  dollar-merchandising  plan, 
with  its  four  major  elements  of  sales, 
markdowns,  stocks  and  purchase  allow¬ 
ances,  Mayor  said; 

“What  have  we  as  a  result  of  our 
budget?  First,  a  not-too-accurate  sales 
forecast.  (Not  much  more  than  a 
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broad  educated  guess;  short-range 
planning  of  this  element  would  prob¬ 
ably  produce  substantially  better  fore¬ 
casts.)  Second,  a  markdown  projection, 
which  in  many  stores  is  not  used  in 
calculating  the  planned  purchase  fig¬ 
ure  on  the  semi-annual  budget,  and  in 
most  stores  is  never  used  in  calculating 
the  current  open-to-buy  on  the  weekly 
reports. 

“Then  we  have  a  stock  projection 
which  admittedly  is  not  tied  into  the 
unit  merchandise  plan  statistics  and 
where,  furthermore,  the  actual  dollar 
stock  figures  may  be  affected  by  the 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  items 
or  affected  by  arbitrary  cutoffs,  or, 
finally,  may  be  dependent  upon  ven¬ 
dor  shipment  dates,  traffic  and  receiv¬ 
ing  conditions. 

“It  is  u})on  this  rather  flimsy  frame¬ 
work  that  we  build  up  a  positive  pur¬ 
chase  allowance  or  an  open-to-buy  con¬ 
trol  figure  which  in  many  stores  defi¬ 
nitely  establishes  the  basis  upon  which 
orders  will  be  either  approved,  de¬ 
clined  or  reduced  to  fit.  Of  course, 
current  sales  plans  can  and  are  con¬ 
stantly  adjusted  to  minimize  the  error 
factor  in  the  initial  budgets.  But  stock 
plans  are  seldom  adjusted,  since  appar¬ 
ently  no  simple  technicpie  has  come 
into  general  use:  and  a  mcHlification  of 
the  stock  figure  under  our  existing  svs- 
tem  creates  a  rather  substantial  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Weekly  Sales  Rate  Projections,  ^^ayor 
urged  the  controllers  to  discard  the 
present  approach  to  dollar  merchan¬ 
dise  budgeting,  and  replace  it  with 
shorter  range  sales  forecasts  and  with 
stock  control  based  on  the  “number 
of  weeks’  supply”  concept  which  some 
variety  store  chains  have  used  for  years 
and  which  a  few  department  stores  are 
now  trying  out.  This  was  his  proposal: 

“Let  us  start  by  agreeing  that  short- 
range  sales  projections  would  provide 
a  better  tool  than  we  presently  use. 
.Accordingly,  let  us  each  month  project 
our  sales  for  the  next  three  months, 
and  in  making  this  short-range  projec¬ 
tion,  let  us  use  our  immediate  last 
three  months’  sales  increase  or  decrease 
experience  as  a  basis  for  the  projec¬ 
tion.  Thus,  if  on  May  10th  we  were 
setting  our  plan  for  June  1st,  we  would 
apply  the  five  per  cent  sales  increase 
we  achieved  in  the  combined  months 
of  February,  March  and  April  against 


Alfred  G.  Mayor  recently  made  a 
very  detailed  questionnaire  survey  of 
merchandise  control  procedures  in  25 
department  and  specialty  stores  in 
metropolitan  New  York  and  Chicago. 
His  complete  report  on  the  findings 
will  form  part  of  the  proceedings  (both 
speeches  and  discussions)  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  convention,  to  be 
oublished  in  the  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  issues  of  Retail  Control,  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress  magazine.  Many  of 
the  paoers  delivered  at  the  convention 
were  "technical"— that  is,  they  were 
complete  reports  on  procedures  and 
techniques  which  require  to  be  read 
in  the  full  text.  They  too  will  appear 
in  the  fall  issues  of  Retail  Control. 


our  last  year’s  volume  for  June,  July 
aiul  .\ugust,  and  thus— theoreticallv,  at 
least— be  planning  a  continuation  of 
a  sales  trend  based  upon  our  most  re¬ 
cent  ex|x‘rience,  modified  by  the  use  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  months’  past  ex¬ 
perience  to  level  out  the  trend  per¬ 
centage. 

“Now  that  we  have  projected  our 
sales  for  the  coming  quarter,  let  us  de¬ 
termine  the  average  weekly  projected 
sales  rate  by  dividing  our  quarterly 
sales  projection  by  LS.  We  now  have 
a  figure  which  we  will  attempt  to 
utilize  as  part  of  a  barometer  or  ratio 
guide  in  our  proposed  new  planning 
and  control  technique.  Let  us  assume 
for  pur|K)ses  of  illustration,  that  this 
average  weekly  sales  projection  equals 
■SI, 000,  and  now  move  on  to  establish¬ 
ing  the  other  element  of  our  planning 
guide  and  control. 

Number  of  Weeks'  Supply  Figures. 

“In  most  stores,  and  in  the  various 
trade  and  government  publications,  we 
find  figures  representing  stock-to-sales 
ratios.  Normally,  this  represents  the 
book  stock  figure  at  the  beginning  of 
a  month  and  its  relationship  to  the 
sales  of  that  month.  However,  in  some 
statistical  reports  the  ratio  may  be 
based  upon  EOM  stocks  rather  than 
BOM  stocks. 

“In  any  event,  since  I  have  previous¬ 
ly  questioned  the  stability  of  the  EOM 
book  stock  figure,  I  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  in  its  stead  we  use  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  stock  on  hand  plus  the 


outstanding  orders.  Let  us  call  thh 
total  our  current  {wsition  status. 

“Now  I  suggest  that  we  develop  sta- 
tistics  showing  the  relationship  of  our 
current  position  status  to  our  project, 
ed  sales,  in  order  to  establish  a  new  set 
of  publishable  ratios  which  1  lielieve 
will  eventually  be  more  meaningful 
than  our  present  stock-sales  ratios. 
Furthermore,  in  order  that  these  ratios 
be  more  vital  and  expressive,  I  sug¬ 
gested  they  be  stated  as  number  of 
weeks  on  hand  and  on  order,  rather 
than  as  some  decimal. 

“You  can  see  how  such  statistics  could 
readily  be  developed,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  average  weekly  sales  of  am 
running  quarterly  period  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  |)osition  at  the  beginning  of  that 
(juarter.  I  believe  that  the  current 
position  status  figure  is  a  more  reliable, 
constant  statistic  than  the  book  stock 
figure  alone,  and  that,  where  necessary, 
the  elimination  from  the  current  posi¬ 
tion  figure  of  long-range  future  orden 
will  tend  to  stabilize  the  statistics  even 
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Open-to-Buy  Control.  “In  essence, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  were 
to  establish  the  ratio  of  our  on-hand 
.and  current  orders  to  our  average 
weekly  short-range  sales  projection,  we 
could  develoj)  a  new  type  of  control 
yardstick  which  could  be  maneuvered  !  other  ( 
simply  and  effectively  to  maintain  a  :conver 
reasonable  but  adequate  inventory  inv 
control  with  a  minimum  of  detailed  r  have  g 
planning  and  record  keeping  effort.  I  replac 
“Let  us  assume  that  in  a  given  de-j  additi 
partment  our  research  has  established!  contre 
that  a  normal  or  ideal  current  position!  stereo 
status  at  the  beginning  of  a  givenj  to  pai 
month  is  equivalent  to  15  weeks  oii  agemt 
average  sales.  We  could  compare  the!  trol— : 
norm  against  the  actual  by  dividing [  admit 
our  projected  $1,000  average  weeklyl  lytev 
sales  figure  into  our  BOM  stexk  and  tion 
on-order  figure.  The  results  could  be  I  and  j 
shown  on  a  beginning  of  the  month]  undei 
merchandise  report,  in  two  columns,! 
expressed  as  16  weeks  vs.  15  weeks,  17t  Be  M 
weeks  vs.  15  weeks,  20  weeks  vs.  ISjimin 
weeks  and  so  on.  This  direct  compari-j  K.ern 
son  of  actual  number  of  weeks  vs.  goal!  urgec 
or  normal  number  of  weeks  could  bfj  give 
used  to  set  up  restrictions  on  the  cur ;  dolla 
rent  open-to-buy,  if  restrictions  shouWl  gain 
be  necessary,  to  gradually  bring  thfi  when 
current  position  to  norm.  to  th 

'  talk 


“For  example,  if  the  current 
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lion  were  iwo  weeks  in  excess  of  the 
j(,nn,  then  the  current  month’s  pur¬ 
chase  allowance  would  be  restricted  to 
lb  per  projected  sales  for 

the  month,  if  three  weeks  in  excess,  to 
50  per  cent;  if  four  weeks  in  excess,  to 
23  per  cent.  Theoretically,  all  but  one 
»eek  of  excess  over  norm  could  be 
corrected  within  30  days— subject,  of 
course,  to  sales  activity  at  or  near  the 
projected  trend.  Add  to  this  the  in¬ 
ventory  leduction  accomplished  by 
actual  markdowns  taken,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  that  in  many  depart¬ 
ments  for  much  of  the  year  the  tech¬ 
nique  described  would  prove  more 
than  adetjuate. 

"In  those  departments  with  extreme 
inventory  requirements  fluctuations 
from  one  month  to  another,  some  spe¬ 
cial  planning  would  be  required.  .  .  . 
Similarly,  the  basic  technique  would 
not  ordinarily  be  used  to  handle  spe¬ 
cial  seasonal  activities,  such  as  for  toys, 
furs,  etc.  In  addition,  an  even  simpler 
technique  could  be  used  towards  the 
bst  (juarter  of  the  year,  when  special 
efforts  would  ordinarily  be  made  to 
close  the  year  with  more  or  less  specific 
dollar  stock  positions,  and  where  the 
outstanding  orders  in  all  likelihocxl 
would  apply  to  the  new  year’s  plans. 

‘These  principles  are  not  new. 
Many  of  them  are  in  successful  use  in 
other  distribution  fields.  I  realize  that 
conversion  to  this  new  concept  will  not 
be  immediate  or  simple.  However,  I 
have  great  faith  that  it  will  eventually 
replace  our  present  methods.  ...  In 
addition  to  substantially  reducing  the 
controller’s  activities  as  a  producer  of 
stereotype  statistics,  it  will  permit  him 
to  participate  more  fully  in  the  man¬ 
agement  aspects  of  planning  and  con¬ 
trol— at  which  level  his  technical  and 
administrative  abilities  will  more  clear¬ 
ly  reveal  themselves,  and  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  sound  management  policies 
and  jjerformance  may  be  more  fully 
understcxxl  and  appreciated.” 

Be  More  Than  "Dollar  Men!"  Benja¬ 
min  Goldstein,  president  of  Ernst 
Kern  &  Co.,  was  another  spveaker  who 
urged  department  store  controllers  to 
give  up  the  six-months  plan  and  the 
dollar  open-to-buy  reports.  They  will 
gain  status  in  the  store,  he  told  them, 
when  they  stop  restricting  themselves 
to  the  role  of  “dollar  men,”  learn  to 
talk  merchandisers’  language  and  cul¬ 


tivate  “more  jjositive  and  creative”  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  merchandising 
division. 

Goldstein  was  until  two  years  ago 
the  controller  and  administrative  vice 
president  of  VVinkelman’s,  the  special¬ 
ty  store  chain.  He  told  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  opening  session  that  the 
department  store  conception  of  the 
controller’s  function  has  always  been 
much  narrower  than  that  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  specialty  stores  and  chains.  In 
these  stores,  the  controller  is  far  more 
intimately  concerned  with  merchandis¬ 
ing  techniques,  and  Goldstein  attrib¬ 
uted  their  better  stock-to-sales  figures 
and  lower  markdowns  to  this  fact.  Urg¬ 
ing  department  store  controllers  to 
close  the  gap  between  dollar  thinking 
and  merchandise  thinking,  he  said: 

“I  feel  that  the  vocabulary  of  dollar 


New  C.  C.  Chairman 


Herbert  schachtschneider  was 

elected  chairman  of  the  Controllers' 
Congress  for  the  coming  year.  He  is 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Harry 
W.  Krotz,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  J.  W.  Robinson 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  was  elected  first  vice 
chairman,  and  Saul  D.  Kass,  controller  of 
Harzfeld's,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  second 
vice  chairman.  A  Robert  McBrier,  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  are:  Harry  R. 
Edwards,  Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Grand  Rapids;  Frederic  A.  Egmore,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Mercantile  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  John 
Gotlinger,  Pizitz's,  Birmingham;  Leonard 
Holbert,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Milwaukee;  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  McCarthy,  Younker's,  Des  Moines; 
Lawrence  Tippett,  The  Anderson  New¬ 
comb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Saul  Kass. 


plans  and  controls  is  essentially  wrong. 
We  don’t  sell  or  stock  or  buy  or  mark 
down  dollars.  We  sell,  stock,  buy  and 
mark  down  units  of  merchandise.  The 
whole  dollar  approach  is  unscientific, 
antiquated,  confusing;  it  doesn’t  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  merchandising  prob¬ 
lem.  Instead  of  the  six  months  plan, 
many  typ>es  of  merchandise  should  be 
planned  by  natural  seasons.  Make  the 
plan  in  terms  of  units  of  merchandise 
and  classifications  that  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  separately  and  intelligently.  If 
an  open-to-buy  is  to  make  sense,  it 
can’t  be  in  total  dollars;  it  must  be  in 
units.  There’s  been  too  much  empha¬ 
sis  on  how  much  can  be  spent  and 
not  on  what  and  when  to  buy. 

“Controllers  should  start  creating 
data  reports  that  can  be  properly  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  decision  making  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  timing  and  techniques  of  mer¬ 
chandise:  units,  price  lines,  classifica¬ 
tions,  seasons.  When  reports  and  data 
are  created  in  these  terms,  they  will 
have  greater  relevance  and  validity  for 
merchandisers.” 

A  New  and  Bigger  Role.  The  control¬ 
ler  should  apply  himself  to  these  prob¬ 
lems,  Goldstein  said,  because  (1)  he 
has  the  aptitude  required  for  figures 
and  research  and  systems;  (2)  he  is  in 
a  position  to  create  uniform  methods 
and  mechanics  to  replace  the  usual 
chaotic  system  of  letting  each  mer¬ 
chandiser  use  his  own  methods;  (3)  he 
can  be  a  liaison  between  top  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  merchandisers  and  see 
that  merchandise  planning  is  coordi¬ 
nated  with  top  level  planning  for  the 
business. 

Merchandise  planning  and  sales 
and  inventory  analysis,  Goldstein  con¬ 
cluded,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
best  data  processing  techniques,  meth¬ 
ods  and  machines.  Retail  profits  these 
days  depend  on  speedy  and  complete 
sales  information,  he  emphasized;  and 
he  suggested  to  the  controllers  that 
they  may  be  sjiending  too  much  on 
new  equipment  and  systems  for  the 
payroll,  accounts  payable  and  accounts 
receivable  offices  and  not  enough  in 
the  merchandising  areas. 

The  City  Stores  System.  One  of  the 

department  store  organizations  where 
the  “number  of  weeks’  supply”  control 
is  being  tried  is  City  Stores.  William 
S.  Harrow,  vice  president  of  City  Stores 
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Corporation,  told  how  it  is  being  used, 
and  reported:  “We  have  improved  our 
stork  turns  and  we  have  reduced  our 
over-age  stock.  We  have  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  buyers  understand  the 
weeks  supply  rate  far  better  than  the 
traditional  stock-to-sales  ratio.’’ 

The  changeover  at  City  Stores  began 
a  vear  ago.  Darrow  said  he  was  certain 
nianv  controllers  would  make  a  similar 
attempt  to  correct  the  failings  of  tradi¬ 
tional  semi-annual  merchandise  bud¬ 
gets,  “if  they  woidd  just  trade  places, 
as  I  did,  with  the  buyer  in  the  budget¬ 
ing  periotl,  and  recognize  the  lack  of 
tools  neressaiT  to  do  a  good  budgeting 
job.’’ 

This  is  the  kind  of  information  the 
buyer  needs.  Darrow  said,  in  order  to 
plan  sales,  stock  and  purchases  for  the 
coming  season: 

1.  A  complete  previous  year’s  his¬ 
tory,  not  only  of  actual  stock,  sales  and 
purchases  but  of  the  planned  stork, 
sales  and  purchases.  (“We  hope,’’  he 
said,  “that  by  a  closer  association  of 
last  year’s  experience  against  last  year’s 
plan  the  buyer  can  better  prepare  for 
this  year.’’) 

2.  \  working  stock-sales  ratio  which 
will  genuinely  assist  in  establishing 
ending  stock  requirements. 

3.  A  basic  stock  assortment  listing 
the  regular  goods,  sales  and  stock  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  coming  season. 

The  City  Stores  new  system  was 
introtluced  with  a  six-months  form 
which  gave  the  previous  year’s  figures, 
actual  and  planned,  and  on  which  the 
buyer  himself  figured  the  number  of 
weeks’  supply  on  hand,  by  dividing  the 
opening  stocks  by  the  planned  sales  for 
the  month.  Having  the  buyer  do  the 
calculation  himself,  Darrow  explained, 
is  educational: 

“We  hope  he  will  realize  that  the 
cause  for  increasing  inventories  is  re¬ 
ceipts  that  are  continually  greater  than 
sales.  We  believe  that  when  he  sees 
he  has,  let  us  say,  18  weeks  supply  in 
his  beginning  of  the  month  inventory, 
he  will  slow  his  purchases  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  selling  from  his  own  stock.’’ 

Basic  Stock  Protoction.  As  to  deter¬ 
mining  what  is  an  acceptable  number 
of  weeks  supply  for  a  department: 

“We  have  found,’’  said  Darrow, 
“that  we  must  use  the  buyer’s  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  stock  requirements  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  his  basic  assortment  of 


merchandise.  We  have  devised  a  form 
which,  in  the  preliminary  stages,  is  an 
educated  guess  by  the  buyer.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  establish  the  basic  assort¬ 
ments  the  buyer  desires  to  carry;  it 
does  give  a  dollar  valuation  of  the 
stock  requirements  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  these  basic  assortment  sales,  anti 
it  does  segregate  the  balance  of  stock 
dollars  into  seasonal  and  promotional 
gootls.  We  have  found  in  most  cases 
where  inventories  have  an  excessive 
number  of  weeks’  supply,  this  stock  is 
not  essentially  basic  stock,  but  promo¬ 
tional  carry-overs  residting  from  over¬ 
buying  or  sales  failures.’’ 

He  concluded: 

“We  are  continuing  to  study  the 
problem  of  merchandise  budgeting, 
and  are  asking  ourselves  several  ques¬ 
tions: 

“1.  If  a  six-months  merchandise 
sales  plan  is  impractical,  for  how  long 
should  a  merchandise  plan  be? 

“2.  Should  all  departments  neces¬ 
sarily  be  planned  on  a  financial  season 
rather  than  on  their  own  merchandise 
seasons? 

“3.  Should  plans  be  on  a  weekly 
rather  than  a  monthly  basis? 

“4.  Should  the  planning  forms  pro¬ 
vide  a  longer  history  to  our  buyers,  say 
three  to  five  years? 

“5.  Should  the  merchandise  plans 
be  divided  between  basic  goods  plans 
and  promotional  merchandise  plans? 

“It  is  my  hope  that  our  work  in  this 
field  will  release  the  buyer  from  the 
obviously  impossible  task  we  have 
placed  upon  him  with  our  formalized 
method  of  merchandise  planning.  We 
hope  to  give  him  understandable 
guides  to  control  his  purchases,  and 
to  provide  reasonable,  accurate  con¬ 
trols  over  his  basic  stock  inventories.’’ 

Stevens'  System.  Chas.  -A.  Stevens  & 
Co.’s  merchandise  control  planning 
technique  for  its  main  store  and  two 
branches  (centrally  bought)  is  similar 
to  the  approach  that  Alfred  Mayor 
proposed.  John  E.  McMullen,  Stev¬ 
ens’  controller,  described  it  to  the 
convention. 

“Our  guides  for  our  week-to-week 
watching  of  departmental  merchan¬ 
dise  flow,’’  he  said,  “are  developed  in 
terms  of  dollars.  We  decide  upon  the 
expected  turnover  for  each  department 
and  state  it  in  terms  of  weeks’  supply. 
For  example,  a  13-times  turnover 


would  be  an  inventory  of  four  weeks’ 
expectetl  sales.  Such  a  dep.iriment’s 
inventory  plan  then  would  be  the 
total  of  its  next  four  weeks  of  planned 
sales.  We  next  recognize  the  normal 
time  for  merchandise  to  be  received 
by  the  department  after  the  placing 
of  a  purchase  order  and  express  it  in 
numirer  of  weeks.  The  sum  of  the  two 
—number  of  weeks  for  inventory  and 
number  of  weeks  for  on-onler-then 
becomes  the  desired  and  planned  ‘met 
chandise  position’  [this  being  the 
equivalent  of  Mayor’s  ‘current  posi¬ 
tion  status’].’’ 

.Sales  plans  are  prepared  Iry  the  buy¬ 
ers  for  six  months  at  a  time,  and  re¬ 
viewed,  revised,  if  necessary,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  divisional  merchandise 
manager,  treasurer  and  general  met 
chandise  manager.  Planned  merchan¬ 
dise  positions  for  each  department  are 
computed  for  a  quarter  at  a  time 
With  this  technique,  they  are  increased 
or  decreased  in  direct  proportion  to 
variations  from  planned  sales. 

(Computations  and  reports  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  statistical  office, 
which  rents  time  on  an  IBM  650  com¬ 
puter  to  process  them.  Five  principal 
forms  are  used,  which  McMullen  de 
scribed: 

“  (1)  The  Total  Company  Merchan¬ 
dise  Plan,  showing  the  computed 
planned  weekly  net  sales  and  |X)si 
tions.  For  each  week,  space  is  provid 
ed  for  the  entry  by  hand  of  the  actual 
amounts.  (2)  A  weekly  report  of  .\ct 
ual  Net  Sales  and  Inventory  for  all 
stores.  (3)  The  Merchandise  Position 
Report,  which  compares  the  actual 
merchandise  position  against  the  plan, 
labeling  the  variance  ‘open-to-buy. 
(4)  The  merchandise  plan  for  sales 
and  inventories  by  store.  Again  spact 
is  provided  for  hand  entry  of  actual 
amounts  for  each  week.  (5)  The  week 
ly  report  of  actual  net  sales  and  inven¬ 
tories  for  the  branch  stores.  ...  The 
reports  showing  the  actual  amounts 
for  the  week  ended  Saturday  include 
audited  net  sales  and  are  issued  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  following.’’ 

“The  procedure,’’  McMullen  con 
eluded,  “permits  our  merchandise 
managers  flexibility  and  maneuver 
ability.  They  like  it,  and  with  out 
treasurer’s  close  surveillance,  over-all 
company  inventory  controls  and  pur 
chase  commitment  controls  are  main 
tained.’’ 
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Separating  Downtown  and  Suburban  Costs 


Accor  NTING  for  suburban  stores 
is  ‘‘probably  the  most  confused 
oiganirational  subject"  facing  today’s 
controller,  said  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr., 
vice  president  and  executive  controller 
of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington.  ‘‘For 
the  most  part,”  he  continued,  ‘‘these 
stores  are  complete  selling  units  serv¬ 
iced  by  a  central  organization  that  is 
so  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  down¬ 
town  store  that  we  don’t  know  where 
the  costs  and  organization  for  the 
downtown  store  end  and  the  central 
or  multiple  store  functions  begin." 

Rrft,  Organize.  Obviously  this  is  a 
problent  of  organization  rather  than 
accounting.  Reitz,  whose  own  com¬ 
pany  is  now  deep  in  the  experiment  of 
separating  central  buying  functions 
and  downtown  department  manage¬ 
ment,  outlined  the  following  approach 
to  the  problem: 

Appoint  one  of  the  best  executives 
in  the  store  to  take  over  the  down¬ 
town  managership.  Assign  to  him  all 
departments  and  personnel  that  work 
solely  for  downtown.  Transfer  to  a 
central  services  organization  the  de¬ 
partments  that  handle  only  multiple 
store  work,  such  as  sales  audit,  ware¬ 
housing,  etc. 

What  remains  is  the  ‘‘troublesome’’ 
departments,  those  that  have  handled 
both  downtown  and  multiple  store 
work:  for  example,  the  downtown  bu¬ 
reau  of  adjustments  and  the  down¬ 
town  credit  department.  The  new 
manager  of  the  downtown  store  should 
select  the  number  of  people  he  needs 
to  do  the  job  for  his  store  only,  and 
transfer  the  balance  to  the  central 
organization. 

S«cond,  Simplify.  “When  you  are  all 

through,"  Reitz  commented,  “you  will 
find.  I’m  sure,  that  it  costs  a  lot  more 
than  twice  to  run  a  downtowm  store 
than  a  suburban  store  half  its  size  and 
volume  with  the  same  functions.  The 
reasons  soon  become  apparent:  the 
suburban  stores  have  learned  a  lot 
that  the  downtown  stores  haven’t  even 
realized.  For  example,  the  bureau  of 
adjustments,  will  call,  credit,  cashier¬ 
ing,  personnel,  store  management, 
telephone  operators,  paging,  mail  dis¬ 
tribution  and  all  similar  work  is  usu¬ 


ally  put  all  together  in  a  suburban 
store.  It  means  more  flexibility,  less 
superv'ision,  less  space,  and  a  much 
better  operation. 

“The  downtown  store  can  learn  a 
lot  here  but  not  until  it  is  put  under 
one  management  whose  job  it  is  to 
run  the  whole  operation  at  the  lowest 
possible  costs.” 

.At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  out, 
the  costs  of  the  central  organization 
will  be  improved,  since  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  customer  contact  work  will 
also  eliminate  the  peaks  and  valleys 
that  push  payroll  up.  .And,  finally,  the 
controller  will  now  have  a  believable 
P  &  L  statement  by  stores,  in  which 
each  store  bears  a  fair  distribution  of 
expense. 

Cost-Cutters.  Turning  to  other  ex¬ 
pense  situations  where  simplification 
can  cut  costs,  Reitz  suggested  that  the 
controllers  consider  these  ideas: 


A  PROPOSAL  that  complete  oper¬ 
ating  statements  should  not  be 
created  for  individual  merchandise 
departments  but  should  cover  all  or 
groups  of  departments  on  a  single  sell¬ 
ing  floor  was  advanced  by  Kenneth 
P.  Mages,  partner  in  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &  Smart.  Besides  having  the 
advantages  of  simplicity  and  economy 
this  change  would  be  a  logical  one  to 
make.  Mages  said,  because  (1)  there  is 
a  growing  practice  of  limiting  buyers’ 
responsibility  to  gross  margin  anyway, 
and  (2)  merchandise  departments  as 
such  have  never  been  ideal  units  for 
the  reporting  or  control  of  operating, 
selling  or  even  promotion  expense. 
Describing  the  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  group  statements.  Mages  said: 

“The  sales  and  gross  margin  of  such 
statements  would  be  the  combination 
of  the  figures  on  the  buyers’  statements 
[which  should  stop  at  gross  margin, 
and  ought  to  be  on  a  reasonably  fine 
merchandise  breakdown],  but  expense 
charges  and  allocations  to  these  broad, 
or  group,  statements  would  be  more 
simple  to  make  and  therefore  would 
be  more  accurate. 

“This  approach,  which  should,  of 


1.  Eliminate  itemized  sales  checks. 
Hecht’s  uses  a  register  sales  check  for 
charge-takes,  showing  the  amount 
only.  The  customer,  signing  it,  au¬ 
thorizes  the  amount  to  be  charged  to 
her  account.  It  is  designed  to  look 
like  a  bank  check  rather  than  a  sales 
check,  and  has  a  stub  on  which  the 
customer  herself  can  enter,  if  she 
wishes  to,  a.  record  of.  wJhat  the  item 
was. 

2.  Eliminate  information  desks; 
give  special  training  to  all  salespeople 
in  the  entrance  area  and  have  them 
wear  “information”  buttons. 

3.  Eliminate  “travel  clerks.”  Pre¬ 
pare  a  travel  manual  for  executives, 
with  instructions  on  how  to  make  their 
own  reservations  and  draw  their  own 
vouchers. 

4.  Eliminate  intra-store  mail  col¬ 
lections  and  distribution.  Have  each 
department  head  assign  one  of  his 
people  to  take  mail  to  a  central  desk, 
with  labeled  pigeonholes,  and  pick  up 
the  department’s  mail  at  the  same 
time. 


course,  tie  in  with  crrganizational  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  might  enable  stores  to 
use  salespeople  on  a  pool  arrangement 
which  may  result  in  lower  cost  because 
of  greater  inter-selling  possibilities. 
Fashion  coordination  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  ads  might  also  be  simplified. 
Pools  of  stockpeople  would  be  more 
simple  to  operate  on  the  combined 
basis.  Think  of  the  greater  simplicity 
in  the  allocation  of  expenses  relating 
to  delivery  if  counts  of  pieces  and 
units  were  assembled  for  10  or  20 
groups  instead  of  200  departments. 

“While  I  would  prefer  to  limit  such 
group  statements  to  the  determination 
of  contribution  or  controllable  profit, 
it  should  be  readily  seen  that  any  allo¬ 
cation  of  occupancy  costs  (not  a  direct 
charge)  to  group  statements  is  less  con¬ 
troversial  than  charging  individual 
selling  departments.” 

Divisional  Reports.  Mages  expressed 
the  opinion  that  floor  location  would 
be  a  better  basis  than  merchandise 
divisions  for  grouping  departments 
for  such  combined  reports.  Some  de¬ 
partments  in  each  division  may  be  on 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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HARVARD  CAMPUS  WORKSHOPS 


Three  Concepts 

of 

Retail  Seruice 


A  symposium  with  the  theme,  ''What  Does  the  Customer 
Really  Want  in  the  Way  of  Service?"  was  a  feature  of 
the  Store  Management  Workshop  at  Harvard  last  month. 
Besides  a  "traditional"  department  store  (Jordan  Marsh), 
two  famous  limited  service  stores  (Masters  and  Alexander's) 
were  represented,  and  very  complete  descriptions  of  their 
policies  and  operations  were  presented. 


Masters*  Costs  and  Services 


The  operating  costs  of  Masters,  Inc., 
the  discount  store  chain,  “are  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  12  per  cent,  and  going 
even  lower  as  our  new'er  units  get  into 
full  operation,”  according  to  Stephen 
Masters,  the  company’s  president,  in 
a  paper  presented  at  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group  Workshop  at  Harvard 
last  month. 

Apparently  neither  the  manage¬ 
ment  structure  required  by  the  many- 
store  expansion  of  this  chain  along  the 
Eastern  seaboard  nor  its  entry  into 
soft  goods  lines  in  the  past  few’  years 
has  pushed  up  its  costs.  As  further 
indication  that  the  Masters  stores  after 
22  years  in  business  will  maintain  fully 
their  advantage  over  the  traditional 
department  store  in  respect  to  inven¬ 
tory  investment  and  costs,  it  was  re- 
{HJited  that  Masters’  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  unit  in  New  York  produces  sales  of 
$1,000  a  square  foot;  that  the  com¬ 
pany-wide  inventory  turnover  is  eight 
times  a  year;  that  payroll  costs  repre¬ 
sent  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  sales 
(although  salaries  are  typically  higher 


than  the  department  store’s  and  that 
92  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  sell¬ 
ing  personnel.) 

Services  and  Policies.  In  a  speech 
read  for  him  by  John  Haizen,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  company. 
Masters  said  that  his  economical  op>er- 
ation  is  not  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  services  customers  want;  in  fact,  he 
argued.  Masters  offers  services  “equal 
to,  and  often  better  than,  those  offered 
by  many  department  stores.”  He  list¬ 
ed  some  of  them: 

“We  allow  a  refund  or  exchange  at 
any  time  up  to  30  days  with  no  ques¬ 
tions  asked. 

“We  maintain  on  our  own  premises 
a  large,  dependable  repair  service  de¬ 
partment— we  believe  we  are  the  only 
store  in  the  country  rendering  such  a 
service.  We  run  our  repair  depart¬ 
ment  not  as  public  benefactors  but  to 
save  money.  Our  studies  showed  that 
the  tortuous  procedure  of  taking  back 
a  product,  giving  a  receipt,  sending 
the  product  to  the  manufacturer  with 


proper  papers  and  forms,  waitini, 
picking  it  up,  notifying  the  customer- 
all  cost  us  more  in  man-hours,  money, 
administration  and  frustration  (esp^  ’ 
cially  customer  frustration)  than  the 
system  was  worth.  s 

“We  do  make  home  deliveriei, 
charging  the  customer  who  demands 
this  service  just  what  it  costs  us.  0® 
service  organization  also  installs  and 
services  major  appliances  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home.  On  major  appliances, 
installation  and  service  is  built  into 
the  cost  of  the  item  whether  Masten 
buys  it  or  Macy’s  buys  it.  So  here  w 
all  operate  alike. 

“On  advertising  this  past  year  the 
Masters  chain  spent  about  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion.  We  don’t  use  bait  advertising 
or  loss  leaders:  we  don’t  nail  any  ap¬ 
pliance  down  to  the  floor.  We  don’t 
advertise  an  item  when  we  have  only 
a  half  dozen  in  stock.  If  we  advertise 
it  we  have  it  in  quantity  and  we  ad¬ 
vertise  the  quantity. 

“We  have  a  well-established  time 
payment  plan  worked  out  with  local 
banks  who  take  our  customer’s  pape 
at  a  very  good  rate.  In  this  way  our 
operating  costs  don’t  go  up  because 
the  only  people  who  pay  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  are  the  people  who  want  it.  We 
are  also  working  on  a  charge  account 
system  for  our  customers.  It  will  be 
done  in  a  new  way,  much  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  that  of  the  department 
stores,  a  way  in  which  only  the  partici¬ 
pating  customers  will  pay  for  the 
service.” 

Displacing  Department  Stores?  Some 
have  agreed  that  discount  houses  as 
they  grow  will  become  more  like  de 
partment  stores  in  their  costs  and 
structures,  but  Masters  took  the  con¬ 
trary  point  of  view.  “Instead  of  the 
discount  house  being  on  the  defensive 
as  an  illegitimate  upstart,  a  fly-by- 
night,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  department 
store  that  now  seems  to  be  on  the 
defensive.  In  fact,  as  the  department 
store  adopts  more  and  more  of  the 
discount  house  methods,  it  may  soon 
be  the  discount  house  that  is  the 
orthodox  method  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

In  1955,  Masters,  Korvette  and  Two 
Guys  from  Harrison  had  a  combined 
annual  volume  of  $67  million.  In 
1958  they  had  grown  to  $200  million. 
“No  wonder,”  said  Masters,  “the 
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The  Unique  Workshops  Program 


The  Workshops  held  annually  by  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  on  the  Harvard  Business  School 
campus  constitute  a  truly  professional 
refresher  course,  as  demanding  as  any 
intensive  seminar  at  the  graduate 
school  level.  This  year  they  drew,  as 
they  have  during  the  past  five  years, 
a  small  attendance  as  conventions  go 
(just  over  1 50),  but  an  attendance  that 
unquestionably  represented  the  retail 
trade's  leadership  in  these  fields. 

The  program  for  the  Workshops  is 
as  interesting  in  its  organization  as  it 
is  valuable  in  its  content.  Each  dele¬ 
gate  is  registered  in  one  Workshop, 
either  Personnel  or  Management  or 
Money  Management  (a  new  feature 
this  year).  The  delegate  is  assigned 
to  a  conference  group  of  about  15 
people  who  work  together  throughout 
the  four  days  of  the  program  on  case 
problems. 

The  case  problem  sessions  are  held 
in  the  morning,  lasting  three  hours. 
Each  case  (there  are  six  for  each 
Workshop)  is  based  on  a  real  situation 
and  given  a  carefully  structured,  writ¬ 
ten  presentation  designed  to  channel 
all  the  group's  knowledge  and  skill 
into  the  decision-making  process.  The 
case  presentations  are  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  faculty  members  of 
the  Harvard  Business  School.  Confer¬ 
ence  leaders  are  briefed  in  a  one-day 


course  of  their  own  before  the  Work¬ 
shops  get  under  way.  At  the  Money 
Management  sessions  this  year,  the 
conference  leaders  were  members  of 
the  Business  School  faculty. 

In  the  afternoon,  delegates  meet  for 
general  lectures  and  conferences,  such 
as  the  Customer  Services  symposium 
of  the  Store  Management  Group 
which  is  reported  elsewhere  in  these 
pages.  An  hour  is  set  aside  in  the  late 
afternoon  as  a  study  period,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  next  day's  "cases."  It's 
used  for  study,  too,  since  one  of  the 
essentials  of  the  case  method  approach 
is  that  each  member  of  the  group  be  as 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail 
of  the  problem  situation  as  if  it  had 
developed  in  his  own  store.  In  fact, 
members  of  the  Money  Management 
group,  who  found  themselves  breaking 
entirely  new  ground  in  theories  of  re¬ 
tail  financing,  said  they  had  to  sit  up 
half  the  night  to  get  their  homework 
done! 

After  dinner,  on  two  nights  of  the 
conference,  this  year,  the  delegates 
met,  again  in  small  groups  under  con¬ 
ference  leaders,  for  two-hour  discus¬ 
sions  of  such  subjects  as  Christmas 
planning,  branch  store  operating  prob¬ 
lems,  the  best  use  of  part-timers  and 
other  operating  and  personnel  prob¬ 
lems. 

Rigorous  as  the  schedule  is,  the 


Workshops  have  a  social  side,  made 
especially  pleasant  and  informal  by 
the  campus  setting.  Most  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  live  on  campus,  and  groups 
gather  in  the  sitting  rooms  of  the 
dormitory  suites  for  long  re-hashes  of 
the  day's  work,  which  usually  wind  up 
in  impromptu  parties.  All  delegates 
meet  in  the  campus  dining  hall  for 
meals  and  in  one  of  the  campus 
lounges  for  a  pre-dinner  social  hour. 
This  year  the  fun  side  of  the  program 
included  an  excursion  to  Nahant  one 
evening  for  a  clambake. 

An  informal  poll  of  delegates  at 
one  luncheon  table  just  before  the 
conference  broke  up  got  these  reac¬ 
tions:  (1)  everyone  present  wanted  to 
come  back  for  another  Workshop,  (2) 
nobody  there  could  say  for  sure  what 
he'd  got  most  out  of:  case  studies, 
round  tables,  speeches  or  the  informal 
professional  give-and-take  of  "bull 
sessions,"  and  (3)  everyone  had  got 
two  or  three  valuable  new  ideas  that 
were  going  to  be  put  to  work  in  his 
store  at  once. 

The  case  study  work  and  the  round 
table  exchanges  cannot  be  put  on 
paper.  But  the  speeches  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  followed  them  (which 
were  taped)  are  now  being  compiled 
into  a  book  that  will  soon  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups. 


Wall  Street  community  is  looking 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  our 
low-margin  types  of  retailing.” 

Stressing  efficiency  rather  than  lim¬ 
ited  service  or  price-cutting  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  the  dis¬ 
count  house,  Masters  said: 

“The  secret  of  the  successful  dis¬ 
count  house  is  efficient  operation,  with 
management  able  to  make  quick  and 
intelligent  decisions,  plus  hard  work 
by  everyone  up  and  down  the  line. 
We  make  decisions  in  minutes,  not  in 
months.  In  the  old  days  a  department 
store  buyer  was  a  man  who  could 
make  quick  decisions.  Those  were 
days  of  profit  and  high  unit  volume 
for  department  stores.  Tcxiay,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer  too  often  acts 


merely  as  a  glorified  office  boy  for  his 
merchandising  manager  and  buying 
committee.” 

Where  the  Savings  Are.  Examining 
more  closely  some  of  the  lower  costs 
of  his  operation.  Masters  said: 

“We  have  eliminated  costly  displays 
and  display  departments  .  .  .  fashion 
coordinators,  unnecessary  merchandis¬ 
ing  men,  sup>erfluous  vice  presidents. 
Our  rental  cost  per  square  foot  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  is  about  one-third  that  of 
the  average  department  store,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  operate  in  lower  rent  areas 
(the  majority  of  discount  houses  are 
in  high-traffic,  high-rent  areas)  but 
because  we  eliminate  costly  display 
space  and  keep  our  non-selling  space 


down  to  a  minimum. 

“All  of  our  stores  are  modern  and 
up  to  date,  but  our  demands  for  store 
structures  are  not  as  rigid  or  elaborate 
as  those  of  department  stores.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  we  will  never  open  a  store 
that  is  on  more  than  one  level,  be¬ 
cause  only  by  having  a  one-floor  oper¬ 
ation  can  we  operate  the  low-cost  syv 
tern  we  have  pioneered. 

“While  our  advertising  costs  are 
about  equal  in  percentage  to  those  of 
the  department  store,  our  delivery 
costs  are  zero  compared  to  their  1^ 
per  cent.  Those  who  want  delivery 
pay  for  it.  Those  who  carry  their 
packages  save  the  delivery  cost. 

“We  at  Masters  do  not  employ  sales¬ 
clerks  in  the  sense  you  normally  give 
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Alexander’s  Selective  Economies 


to  this  term.  The  merchandise  we 
sell  is  already  pre-sold  to  the  consum¬ 
er.  Over  $10  billion  of  advertising  last 
year  has  thoroughly  educated  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  product  value  and  brand  rec¬ 
ognition.  VVe  do  employ  what  I  prefer 
to  call  ‘educated  order  takers.’  These 
are  people  who  will  quickly  wTite  up 
a  customer’s  order.  They  are  very  well 
trained  in  the  merchandise  they  sell— 
usually  far  better  trained  than  a  de¬ 
partment  store  salesperson.  .  .  .  We 
forbid  ‘switch  selling.’ 

“Our  merchandise  ...  is  displayed 
for  easy  selection,  in  orderly  product 
classifications  indicating  sizes,  colors, 
uses,  voltage,  horsepower  and  other 
technical  details,  as  well  as  price.’’ 

Pricing  Formulas.  Some  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  are  now  being  adopted  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Masters  piointed  out; 
he  said  they  are  on  the  right  track 
with  self-selection,  self-service,  deliv¬ 
ery  charges,  prepacks,  and  accounting 
in  terms  of  profit  dollars  rather  than 
percentages.  But  on  the  subject  of 
merchandise  management  accounting 
and  its  concept  of  pricing  according 
to  profitability  of  the  individual  item, 
he  said  this  is  not  his  company’s 
practice. 

“We  use,’’  he  reported,  “a  set  form¬ 
ula  of  markup  from  cost  which  applies 
to  all  types  of  merchandise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  will  hold  back  from 
you  only  one  thing  about  our  oper¬ 
ation,  our  exact  markup  formula. 
That  is  my  only  secret.’’ 

As  to  the  future  of  discount  retail¬ 
ing,  Masters  predicted  that  it  will  take 
an  increasingly  larger  share  of  total 
retail  volume.  These  were  his  reasons; 

“1.  We  are  ever  improving  our 
technique  of  oj>erating  at  low  margins. 

“2.  We  are  taking  on  additional 
categories  of  consumer  goods  such  as 
furniture,  more  soft  goods,  and  even 
drugs. 

“3.  We  will  go  increasingly  into 
new  types  of  distribution,  such  as 
shopping  centers  and  highw'ay  outlets. 

“4.  More  manufacturers  will  change 
their  policies  and  pricing  schedules  to 
fit  into  our  high  velocity  operation.’’ 

Masters  concluded  with  a  bitterly 
eloquent  attack  upon  the  federal  fair 
trade  bill  approved  by  the  House 
Commerce  Committee,  which  he  called 
“the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  consumer 
trust  in  congressional  history.” 


The  point  of  view  of  a  successful 
low-margin  fashion  retailer  was 
brought  to  the  symposium  by  R. 
Duffy  Lewis  of  Alexander’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  who  reported  that  this 
four-store  company  will  do  a  volume 
of  $100  million  in  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  this  year.  Speaking  directly  to 
the  question,  “What  does  the  customer 
really  want  in  the  way  of  service?” 
Lewis  said: 

“In  mass  distribution,  we  concen¬ 
trate  mostly  on  the  merchandise,  try¬ 
ing  to  eliminate  as  many  of  the  ex¬ 
pendable  services  as  possible.  We 
eliminate  what  we  consider  the  fringes, 
something  that  the  average  customer 
may  desire  but  would  prefer  to  go 
without  if  she  has  to  pay  for  it.” 

Alexander’s  limited  service  policy 
means,  in  Lewis’s  words:  “No  mail  or 
telephone  orders;  no  charge  accounts 
or  credit  in  any  form;  no  delivery; 
no  superfluous  sales  or  administrative 
help;  no  fancy  trimmings,  such  as  lux¬ 
urious  chairs,  carpets,  etc.” 

“We  are,”  he  claimed,  “the  only 
mass  distributors  of  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise  who  have  been  so  dedicated  to 
the  founding  principles  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  have  stuck  to  them  from 
our  inception  through  changing  times 
of  temptation  and  stress.  No  other 
mass  distributor,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  absolutely  eliminated  mail  or 
telephone  orders,  deliveries  and  credit. 
Some  may  do  without  one  or  tw’o  of 
these  services,  but  not  one  does  with¬ 
out  all  three  as  does  Alexander’s.  Also, 
because  we  so  intensely  believe  in  our 
policy  of  never  selling  a  customer  an 
item  unless  we  can  save  her  money,  we 
have  never  handled  an  article  that 
must  be  price-maintained.” 

The  services  that  .Alexander’s  con¬ 
siders  fundamental  are  these: 

1 .  Well-Merchandised  Assortments. 

Big,  fresh  assortments  of  wanted  mer¬ 
chandise  are  carried  in  both  the  reg¬ 
ular  and  promotional  classifications. 
Alexander’s  does  not  try  to  economize 
by  skimping  on  the  merchandising 
skills  or  merchandising  tools  and  rec¬ 
ords  that  are  needed  for  this  purpose. 

“It  is  not  by  chance,”  Lewis  said, 
“that  those  mass  distribution  stores 
which  are  ‘figure  hounds’  have  in¬ 


creased  their  volume  and  profit  to  th? 
point  where  they  are  outstanding  in 
the  field  of  retailing.  It  is  becauK 
they  have  put  science  into  their  mer- 
chandising  operations  by  setting  up 
complete  records  of  their  transaction!. 
Because  we  recognize  the  importana 
of  this  information  and  the  necessity 
for  the  buyer  to  get  it  on  the  dat 
following  the  sales,  we  make  use  d 
electronic  equipment,  such  as  I.B.  M. 
When  you  realize  that  we  sell  several 
hundred  thousand  units  a  day  you  can 
understand  the  vastness  of  this  project. 
We  are  constantly  spending  money 
experimenting  on  how  to  get  more 
information  more  quickly,  so  that 
w'e  can  service  our  customers  better.” 
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2.  A  Modern  Plant.  “The  mass  cus¬ 
tomer,”  said  Lewis,  “wants  the  value 
concentrated  in  the  merchandise 
but  still  wants  to  maintain  her  dig¬ 
nity  and  not  feel  like  a  basement 
buyer.”  The  store,  he  said,  should  be 
near  subways  and  buses  as  well  as 
within  walking  distances  for  residents 
of  the  area:  if  possible  it  should  have 
parking  space.  Parking  space  is  not 
easily  or  cheaply  come  by  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  area,  but  .Alexander’s  has  it 
Besides  being  large  enough  to  hold 
a  big  assortment  in  depth,  the  store 
must  be  spacious  to  facilitate  self¬ 
selection,  comfortable  to  shop  in,  and 
attractive  so  that  it  both  pleases  cus¬ 
tomers  and  enhances  the  eye  appeal 
of  the  merchandise.  “Our  Queens 
store,”  said  Lewis,  “has  260,000  square 
feet  devoted  only  to  soft  fashion  goods. 
It  is  climate-conditioned  throughout, 
and  is  the  brightest  in  its  illuminating 
capacity  of  any  in  the  city.  The  color 
palette  is  unique:  41  different  colon 
have  been  used,  to  give  a  w’elcoming 
gaiety  to  the  total  effect  and  to  set  off 
the  various  areas.” 
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3.  Consistently  Low  Prices.  “We  will  | 
never  knowinelv  be  undersold  by 
any  store,”  said  Lewis.  “Many  stores 
say  that,  but  we  try  not  just  to  give 
lip  service  to  the  theory  but  actually 
to  operate  that  way.  That  means  we 
will  recognize  as  price  compietition  the 
big  store,  the  little  store,  the  peddler 
and  the  discounter.  .  .  .  We  will  al¬ 
ways  sell  for  as  low'  a  price  as  possible  I 
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even  if  there  is  no  competition.  .  .  . 
Alexander’s  never  holds  a  sale.  We 
never  put  a  special  sale  price  on  mer¬ 
chandise  tcmjxrrarily,  only  to  mark  it 
up  later.  We  want  the  customer  to 
Imow  she  can  get  the  same  price  any 
(lay,  .  .  .  The  price  is  clearly  shown, 
never  in  code  nor  accompanied  by  a 
crossed-out,  marked-down  price.  .  .  . 
When  irregular  merchandise  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  sale,  the  display  sign,  adver¬ 
tising  and  price  ticket  must  clearly 
sute  this.  . . .  We  will  not  handle  any 


merchandise  that  has  tears,  mends, 
fades  or  any  defect,  however  minor, 
that  will  deprive  the  customer  of  the 
ultimate  in  satisfaction.” 

4.  Liberal  Returns  Policy.  Merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  returned  within  seven 
days  with  no  questions  asked.  The 
only  "not  returnable”  merchandise 
which  is  so  identified  on  the  price 
ticket,  is  of  the  sanitary  or  fragile 
type.  Refunds  are  in  cash;  no  credit 
slips  are  issued.  As  to  the  store’s 


Department  Store  Seroices  Costs 


OF  all  the  services  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  offers  customers,  said 
Howard  Davis,  general  manager  of 
Jordan  Marsh,  the  most  appreciated 
and  the  most  expensive  is  the  simple 
het  that  it  is  a  department  store. 
That  means  it  carries  the  slow-moving 
and  hard-to-handle  items  as  well  as 
the  choice  and  profitable  ones.  Com¬ 
pleteness  is  what  gives  the  department 
store  its  character;  this  is  the  store 
where  the  shopping  customer  knows 
she  can  buy  needles  and  buttons  as 
well  as  a  hi-fi  installation;  where  she 
can  outfit  the  children  and  also  pick 
up  a  part  for  her  pressure  cooker; 
where  she  can  select  $500  worth  of 
slipcovers  and  a  50<ent  dress  pattern 
and  then  meet  a  friend  for  lunch  in 
a  pleasant  restaurant. 

But  it  is  also  a  basic  condition  of 
department  store  operation  that  price 
competition  must  be  met.  “The  penal¬ 
ty  for  not  meeting  competition,” 
warned  Davis,  “is  certain— you  are  al¬ 
lowing  your  limited  service  competi¬ 
tors  to  select  your  choice  items  while 
you  continue  to  service  complete  as¬ 
sortments.” 

Remain  a  Department  Store!  “Many 
department  stores,”  he  said,  “have  dis¬ 
continued  appliances.  We  haven’t; 
and  we  meet  all  competition.  But  we 
have  changed  our  delivery  policy  on 
appliances,  reorganized  our  appliance 
service  and  taken  many  other  steps  to 
get  a  return  from  appliance  sales.  As 
you  might  expect,  our  margins  in 
these  departments  are  not  what  was 
once  considered  proper  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  But  we  have  the  sales 
and  we  have  a  contribution  towards 


overhead  expenses.  Isn’t  this  better 
than  not  having  the  sales  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  contribution  towards  overhead 
expenses?” 

The  pressure  of  these  comjjetitive 
situations  is  not  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  department  stores,  Davis 
pointed  out;  because  of  it,  they  are 
learning  to  examine  and  control  serv¬ 
ice  and  handling  costs  on  an  item-by¬ 
item  basis. 

“This,”  he  said,  “helps  us  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  understanding  the 
service  costs  of  particular  items,  we 
can  find  ways  to  reduce  these  costs. 
In  lamps,  for  example,  the  costs  of 
unpacking,  storing,  repacking  and 
breakage  have  been  very  high.  As  a 
result,  most  of  us  are  now  insisting 
that  we  purchase  lamps  prepacked  by 
the  manufacturer.  Second,  the  under¬ 
standing  of  service  costs  creates  better 
harmony  between  the  buyers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  those  who  service  it. 

“This  understanding  of  the  service 
and  handling  costs  for  each  item  as  it 
is  purchased  is  really  merchandise 
management  accounting.  Because  of 
the  great  variety  of  items  carried  by 
department  stores  I  suspect  that  mer¬ 
chandise  management  accounting  will 
not  become  a  general  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  as  a  philosophy  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

“My  boss  once  gave  me  some  good 
advice  which  applies  to  this  profit 
problem.  He  said,  ‘Never  do  the  ob¬ 
vious!’  An  obvious  way  to  improve 
profits  would  be  to  reduce  delivery 
service  drastically,  revise  a  returns  {k>1- 
icy  to  prevent  returns  (and  perhaps 
incidentally  prevent  sales)  or  set  up 


adjustment  policy,  Lewis  described 
Alexander’s  adjustment  manager  as 
“the  store  representative  apf>ointed  to 
take  the  customer’s  point  of  view.” 

“There  are  very  few  thoroughbreds 
in  the  underselling  fashion  field,” 
Lewis  concluded.  “Few  will  build  a 
successful  big  business  because  with 
bigness  there  comes  an  absolute  need 
for  organization,  merchandising  know¬ 
how  and  competitively  large  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise.  In  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  it’s  the  merchandise  that  counts.” 

self-service  in  all  selling  departments. 
Such  obvious  general  solutions  would 
be  self-defeating.  We  must  seek  relief 
in  a  tough,  thorough  reappraisal  item 
by  item  and  operation  by  operation" 

Sarvic*  at  Lower  Cost.  Granted  that 
the  department  store  is  not  going  to 
imitate  the  limited  service  store  by  be¬ 
coming  in  fact  a  limited  merchandise 
store,  are  there  suf)erfluous  services  it 
can  eliminate  or  curtail?  Davis  said 
there’s  plenty  of  water  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  ex{)ense  sponge,  but  again 
warned  stores  not  to  fall  into  the  trap 
of  the  obvious.  He  examined  individ¬ 
ually  the  five  expense  centers  into 
which  most  of  the  traditional  “free 
services”  of  the  department  store  fall. 

“Miscellaneous  Customer  Services” 
in  the  Harvard  Report  for  1957,  ac¬ 
counted  for  0.06  p>er  cent  of  store  ex¬ 
penses.  The  services  included  here 
are  trivial,  yet  their  cost  or  number  is 
not  necessarily  a  measure  of  their  im¬ 
portance  to  the  store.  “Perhaps,”  said 
Davis,  “a  doorman  is  a  symbol  of 
many  happy  shopping  experiences  for 
some  of  the  store’s  customers.  This 
could  be  as  important  as  the  store’s 
advertising  in  the  continuing  patron¬ 
age  of  these  customers.” 

“Delivery,”  accounting  for  1.45  per 
cent  of  expenses,  represents  to  some 
extent  costs  that  are  inherent  in  the 
store’s  merchandise  p>olicy:  it  carries 
merchandise  that  the  cash-and-carry 
store  does  not.  But  delivery  costs 
should  be  studied,  said  Davis,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  items.  Certain  reductions  of 
free  delivery  service  have  met  with  no 
adverse  reaction  from  Jordan  Marsh 
customers. 

“Selling  Services,”  accounting  for 
1.40  per  cent,  largely  wrapping  and 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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3  “Note  the  absence  of  elevator  operators.  For  department  however,  is  but  part  of  the  full  Westinghouse  operatorless 
stores,  this  means  a  savings  in  wages,  uniforms,  training,  in-  elevator  stoiy. 
surance,  and  freedom  from  personnel  problems.  Economy, 


1^^ 


2**Everythu^  is  automatic.  The  entire  system  is  electronically 
controlled  to  serve  passengers  quickly,  yet  courteously. 
Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  open  automatically  as  car  arrives.  The 


doors  remain  open  and  motionless  as  long  as  necessary  fot 
passengers  to  leave  or  enter. 


“YES”  to  Operatorless  Elevators 

DENVER  SHOPPERS’  ENTHUSIASTIC  APPROVAL 


“Superior  service  and  customer  convenience  are  primary  con-  because  operatorless  elevators  have  an  electronic  intelligence 
siderations,  too.  Traveling  time  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  attuned  to  everchanging  traffic  demand. 


“For  more  reasons  why  operatorless  elevators  are  gaining 
greater  acceptance  in  department  stores,  write  to:  Store  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Service  Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey — and  we’ll  mail  you  a  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
‘The  Operatorless  Elevator  in  the  Department  Store’.” 


“When  the  car  is  substantially  filled,  a  weighing  device  dis¬ 
courages  overloading  by  closing  the  doors  automatically,  and 
dispatches  the  car  to  the  next  floor.  For  shopper  convenience, 
a  store  directory  above  the  doors  in  the  car  indicates  what 
merchandise  can  be  found  on  each  floor. 


MAY-DAP  OBPARTMSNT  STORK  •  DKNVKR,  COLORADO 

This  new  and  spectacular  building,  in  stalled  eight  beautifully  styled  West* 
the  heart  of  downtown  Denver,  is  de-  inghouse  Electric  Stairways.  When  in 
signed  for  shopping  ease  and  conven-  Denver,  plan  to  ride  and  experience  for 

ience.  Three  underground  parking  levels  yourself  the  politeness  and  timesaving 

accommodate  1 160  cars  at  a  time.  Extra  features  of  Westinghouse  Operatorless 
important  then  are  the  smooth,  oper-  Elevators  and  Electric  Stairways, 
atorless  Westinghouse  Elevators  to  Architect;  I.  M.  Pei  A  Associates 
speed  passengers  from  garages  to  shop-  Associate  Architect:  Ketchum  A  Sharp 
ping  floors.  For  complete,  balanced  ver-  General  Contractor:  IVebb  A  Knapp 
tical  transportation,  May-D&F  also  in-  Construction  Corp. 
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WATCH  WESTINGHOUSE  LUCILLE  BALL-DESI  ARNAZ  SHOWS  CBS-TV  MONDAYS 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
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HARVARD  WORKSHOPS  (Continued)  want  in  the  way  of  service?'  is  t|m  I 

She  doesn’t  want  to  be  frustrated  by 

packing  costs  and  a  necessary  part  of  salespeople  stand  between  them  and  salespeople  who  don’t  sell;  wrappen 

a  free  delivery  f>olicy.  They  offer  con-  the  merchandise,  whereas  in  the  store  who  wrap  badly;  adjusters  who  don't 

siderable  scope  for  cost  reduction,  that  doesn’t  try  to  give  selling  service  call  back,  or  servicemen  who  don’t 

Davis  said,  without  compromising  the  they  can  at  least  get  to  the  merchan-  arrive  on  time.  We  must  be  sure  we 

service  jx>licy  of  the  store  in  any  way.  dise?  The  basic  answer  to  the  ques-  are  actually  giving  quality  service,  not 

"Direct  Selling’’  costs,  amounting  to  tion,  ‘What  does  the  customer  really  just  paying  for  it’’ 

6.90  per  cent,  could,  in  theory,  be  elim- 

inaced  by  a  .urnstile  oper-  TOO  MUCH  "  Humail  RelatlOHS  ?  ’’ 

ation.  But  with  the  costs  would  go  a 

lot  of  volume:  the  complete  depart-  society’s  preoccupation  with  In  schools  and  colleges,  the  belief 

ment  store,  selling  furniture,  better  “human  relations’’  has  passed  the  that  the  "technique”  of  human  reh- 

ready-to-wear,  men’s  clothing,  etc.,  silly  stage  and  become  dangerous,  tions  can  be  taught  and  should  be 

cannot  dispense  with  selling  service.  Malcolm  P.  McNair  told  the  closing  stressed,  is  undermining  the  whole 

What  is  needed  is  intensified  research  general  session  of  the  Store  Manage-  process  and  purpiose  of  educatioi, 

on  how  best  to  sell  specific  items.  Said  ment  and  Personnel  Groups.  Manage-  McNair  charged.  "We  have  greatly 

Davis:  '  ments,  he  said,  have  become  “hyper-  increased  the  number  of  people  gdiii| 

"We  must  study  each  department  sensitive  about  employee  morale;”  to  college,”  he  commented,  “why, 

and  each  classification  to  find  out  how  supervisors  make  harmony  their  goal,  then,  do  we  have  less  effective  public 

best  to  sell  it.  This  is  a  gruelling,  de-  rather  than  accomplishment;  difficult  opinion  than  we  used  to?  Is  it  not 

tailed  job.  There  is  no  one  way  out.”  questions  are  ruled  out  of  conference  that  too  much  emphasis  on  adjust- 

“Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit”  because  they’re  "too  controversial.”  ment  impedes  development  of  the 

cost,  1.95  per  cent,  is  actually  offset  Constant  emphasis  on  the  comfort-  faculty  of  independent  judgment?” 

"on  the  average  about  half”  by  carry-  able  adjustments  of  personalities  to  The  business  executive  or  the  edu- 

ing<harge  income.  Cost  and  quality  each  other  has  made  people  feel,  in  cator  who  truly  respects  jieople,  Mc- 

controls  can  reduce  it  further.  “I  can  McNair’s  words,  that  "it’s  more  im-  Nair  said,  does  not  coddle  them  but 

assure  you,”  said  Davis,  "that  it’s  easy  p>ortant  to  be  a  good  guy  than  to  do  requires  accomplishment  of  them, 

but  unnecessary  to  accept  high  credit  a  good  job.”  And  it  has  produced  per-  "People,”  he  concluded,  “achievt 

losses  and  high  billing  costs.”  sonality  tests  which  he  described  as  happiness  not  by  trying  to  be  happy 

Finally,  Davis  referred  briefly  to  the  trespasses  on  personal  privacy  and  dig-  but  by  transcending  themselves;  by 

convenience  departments  and  items  nity:  "The  employer  has  a  right  to  forgetting  themselves  in  satisfying 

that  are  carried  entirely  for  the  pur-  buy  a  man’s  services,  but  the  employer  work.  Let’s  put  our  minds  on  the  jobs 

pose  of  making  customer  service  com-  does  not  have  the  right  to  probe  his  to  be  done,  and  not  so  much  on 

plete.  They  are  part  of  the  depart-  soul  or  try  to  possess  it.”  people’s  attitudes  and  feelings.” 

ment  store’s  "service  personality.”  So 

too  are  the  special  events  and  com-  Thff  Lobot  UitlOnS 

munity  activities  that  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  and  entertainment;  the  civic  THE  relationship  of  labor  unions  to  more  and  demand  less.  Union  work- 

activities  and  contributions  that  make  ■  business  and  specifically  to  the  re-  ers,  he  observed,  are  more  sensitive 

the  store  an  important  factor  in  the  tail  business  was  the  subject  of  a  than  any  other  group  to  the  idea  that 

life  of  the  community.  "It  seems  to  speech  by  James  J.  Healy,  associate  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  world 

me,”  said  Davis,  “that  we  have  been  professor  of  industrial  relations  at  markets;  in  the  rising  tides  of  imports 

much  too  defensive  and  apologetic  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Speak-  they  see  a  threat  to  their  security, 

about  our  position.  We  do  have-  a  ing  to  a  combined  audience  of  all  the  The  lag  so  far  in  the  organizing  of 

good  solid  constructive  customer  and  Workshop  delegates,  Healy  made  the  white  collar  workers  Healy  attributed 

community  service  to  sell  and  we  point  that  the  labor  “movement”  in  to  several  causes.  One  is  the  fact  that 

should  sell  it  w'ith  great  enthusiasm.”  this  country  does  not  constitute  a  the  old  “craft”  groups  have  looked 

“labor  party.”  Neither,  he  said,  is  it  down  on  the  office  workers;  another  is 

The  Quality  of  Service.  It  is  not  in  a  truly  centralized  labor  movement:  simple  lack  of  skill  in  appealing  to  the 

giving  service  but  in  giving  poor  serv-  each  international  in  the  CIO-AFL  white  collar  workers.  (Some  unions, 

ice  that  the  department  store  becomes  acts  solely  for  its  own  membership.  he  reported,  are  now  having  motiva- 

vulnerable  to  both  criticism  and  com-  Healy  predicted  that  in  the  decade  tion  psychology  research  done  in  order 
|)etition,  Davis  concluded.  He  advised  ahead,  the  pressure  of  labor  demands  to  tackle  this  job  more  effectively.) 

managements  to  ask  themselves  not  upon  the  economy  will  lessen.  Union  Finally,  the  penetration  of  non-union- 

only  how  expensive  their  service  is  members,  he  said,  are  extremely  con-  ized  fields  has  become  more  difficult 

but  how  good  it  is:  scious  of  this  country’s  economic  riv-  because,  "with  management’s  growing 


"How  do  your  customers  feel  about  airy  with  Russia;  their  loyalty  and 
your  quality  of  service?  How  many  go  their  pride  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
to  limited  service  stores  because  your  tern  will  stimulate  them  to  produce 


sophistication  in  the  past  15  years," 
working  conditions  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  bettered. 
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Time  for  Trade-Up  in  the 

Stationery  Department 


STANDING  IN  THE  AISLES  TO  LEAKN.  At  Macy’s,  Kansas  City,  women  stood  in  the  aisles,  eagerly  watching  a  Tie-Tie  stylist  as  she 
taught  them  the  art  of  making  attractive  gift  wraps.  Some  stores  like  aisle  promotions  for  this  purpose,  where  the  customer  can  buy  at 
once  if  she  wishes;  others  stage  schools  in  an  auditorium,  in  or  outside  the  store.  Table  decorating  suggestions  also  draw  crowds. 


Stores  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


STORES'  13th  annual  study  of 
stationery  departments  finds 
(1)  a  revival  of  emphasis  on 
personal  selling,  (2)  new 
space-stretching  achievements 
in  fixtures,  (3)  confidence 
among  buyers  that  their  sales 
increase  for  the  year  will  be 
at  least  five  per  cent,  and 
(4)  equal  confidence  among 
manufacturers  that  the  volume 
potential  is  much  bigger  than 
that  —  given  a  management- 
supported  drive  to  increase 
the  department's  unit  sale. 


AS  Storks  again  focuses  on  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department,  several  facts 
of  major  interest  to  management  stand 
out.  One  is  that  the  department’s  vol¬ 
ume  increased  last  year  (according  to 
Federal  Reserve  figures)  when  the 
total  store’s  did  not.  Another  is  that 
this  department,  w'hose  gross  margin 
and  controllable  margin  percentages 
to  sales  are  generally  better  than  the 
store’s,  produces  profitable  volume. 

third,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  is  that  there  is  much  more  of 
this  profitable  volume  to  be  had  than 
management  may  realize. 

Stationery  buyers  contacted  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  study  typically  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  put  their  1959  volume  a 
gootl  five  per  cent  above  1958.  And 
they  expect  to  do  this  with  no  more 
year-round  selling  space,  no  increase 
in  size  of  staff,  and  no  bigger  outlays 
for  promotion.  Some,  however,  do  ex- 


f>ect  more  Christmas  space  than  they 
had  in  1958,  and  many  are  working 
with  larger  planned  inventory  than 
last  year. 

To  pull  that  1959  volume  rabbit  out 
of  the  hat,  the  reporting  buyers  pin 
their  hopes  on  achieving  better  selling 
and  on  promoting  more  aggressively. 
They  also  want  to  improve  their  basic 
stock  controls  and  to  feature  more 
“hot”  items.  In  the  first  three  of  these 
aims,  they  will  have  the  hearty  bless¬ 
ing  of  their  resources,  for  manufac¬ 
turers  find  the  department  store  weak 
in  these  areas.  Those  manufacturers 
who  were  contacted  for  this  study  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  department  store  is  alert 
to  new  items,  but  find  it  weak  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  promotion  and  doing  only  a 
fair  job  on  basic  stocks. 

This  year  both  the  manufacturers 
and  the  buyers  seem  to  be  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  salesperson  and 
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NEW  REVOLUTIONARY  MERCHANDISE  UNIT  sells  open  stock,  or  lap  let¬ 
ters,  papers  and  matching  envelopes  together ...  on  the  counter  ...  in  easy  reach 
.  .  .  for  easy  sales.  Flexible  shipping  units  convert  to  counter  display  .  .  .  show 
every  line  . . .  save  counter  space.  FREE  with  all  Montag’s  Open  Stock  Patterns. 


London  Crushed  Bond  — 
Regular  Weight 
Sheerlite 
Innerweave 
Regency 


Coronet 
Shadow  Stripe 
Ripple  Bond 
French  Line 
Stratosheer 


London  Crushed  Bond  — 
Light  Weight 
Old  English  Crushed  Bond 
Pinline 
Airmaid 


Montag  Bros.,  Inc. 
245  North  Highland 


j  245  North  Hi 

ORDER  TODAY!  SHOW  and  SELL  OPEN  STOCK  PAPERS  AND  ENVELOPES  by  Avenue,  N.E. 

•  y  Atlanta  7,  Ge 


Georgria 
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has  started  a 


ui^TER  REVOLUTION 
in  Open  Stock  Selling 


WINNING  WINDOWS 

Among  the  past  year’s  prize  winning 
window  displays  is  this  one  by  Andrew  ]. 
Colby,  of  Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  New  York. 
It  drew  prst  prize  among  department  store 
entries  in  the  National  Letter  Writing 
Week  contest  for  1958.  Also  shown  is  a 
unique  window  by  a  stationer  in  Gary, 
Indiana— R-G  Office  Forms  &  Supplies. 
Featuring  a  Civil  War  diary  written  in 
pencil  and  still  legible,  it  was  among  the 
prize  winners  in  the  1959  Pencil  Week 
display  contest. 


wndering  what  sort  of  coaching  or 

Kcntives  will  elicit  better  work.  One 
hears  much  less,  these  days,  about  fix¬ 
tures  that  all  but  ring  up  the  sale, 
presold  merchandise,  and  so  on.  In¬ 
stead,  there  is  a  good  deal  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  teaching  salespeople  fea¬ 
tures  of  merchandise,  coaching  them 
in  suggesting  second  items,  and  con¬ 
veying  to  them  some  of  the  buyer’s 
enthusiasm  for  the  items. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  fixturing 
is  no  longer  a  major  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  the  need  for  improved  fix¬ 
tures  is  more  urgent  than  ever  in  most 
departments.  But  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  realization  that  the  department 
store’s  best  weapon  against  its  compe¬ 
tition,  its  best  tool  for  increasing  vol¬ 
ume,  is  better  personal  selling.  Here 
is  how  one  manufacturer  sums  it  up: 

“Many  department  stores  have  un¬ 
derestimated  their  special  place  in  the 
nation’s  distribution  of  goods.  They 
have  succumbed  to  me-too-ism,  w'hich 
brings  them  into  direct  competition 
with  types  of  retail  outlets  which  they 
can’t  outprice.  These  outlets  were 
originally  outside  the  department  store 
selling  orbit  but,  through  imitation  of 
their  selling  methods,  the  department 
store  has  put  itself  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  them.  .  .  .  Some  stores  claim 
they  have  reduced  jiersonal  selling  to 
cut  selling  costs.  This  may  be  true  on 
the  sales  they  do  make,  but  what  about 
the  profit  inherent  in  the  sales  they 
don’t  make? 

“Without  personal  selling,  custom¬ 
ers  naturally  gravitate  to  bargains  or 
lower-priced  items.  This  in  turn 


makes  it  appear  that  only  the  lower- 
priced  items  are  in  demand.  More  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  lower-priced  items, 
the  department  store  places  itself  in 
direct  competition  with  super  markets 
. . .  and  finds  its  selling  cost  percentage 
harder  and  harder  to  trim.” 

(And  this  manufacturer  is  so  right 
about  selling  cost  {jercentages!  For 
1957,  MOR  figures  showed  stationery 
and  greeting  card  departments  out  of 
line  on  selling  cost.  In  the  $5  and  $10 
million  volume  group,  stationery  and 
greeting  card  selling  salaries  were  8.2 
per  cent  of  sales,  against  a  total  main 
store  figure  of  6.8  per  cent.  On  most 
other  points,  the  department  figures 
were  more  favorable  than  those  for  the 
store  as  a  whole.) 

To  Be  Yourself.  The  manufacturer 
goes  on  to  offer  a  solution  to  the  di¬ 
lemma:  ‘‘We  feel  that  the  department 
store  w'ould  do  better  to  build  on  its 


differences  from  the  super  market,  to 
reinstate  and  expand  personal  selling. 
.  .  .  By  selling  different  things  in  a 
different  way,  the  department  store 
removes  itself  from  mass  comjjetition. 
Consumers  will  again  have  reason  to 
buy  where  they  obtain  carefully  select¬ 
ed  merchandise  plus  the  important 
extras  of  personal  selling  and  service.” 

To  many  cost-conscious  executives, 
those  words,  “extras”  and  ‘“service,” 
are  cold  fingers  along  the  spine.  They 
mean  added  expense.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  is  quoted  above  recognizes 
this,  but  points  out  that  they  can  also 
mean  added  sales  and  higher  unit 
sales  that  will  compensate  for  the  in¬ 
creased  selling  and  training  costs. 

Salespeople  Can  Do  It.  That  buyers 
see  the  salesperson  as  a  key  to  better 
volume  is  indicated  in  their  answers 
to  the  Stores  questionnaire  circulated 
among  them  in  preparation  for  this 
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report.  When  they  were  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate  which  of  10  possibilities  were 
most  practical  for  increasing  volume 
this  year,  more  of  them  checked  “im¬ 
prove  selling  in  department”  than  any 
other  choice.  Things  the  buyer  could 
do  on  his  own,  without  help  from  the 
salesperson,  such  as  add  more  classifi¬ 
cations  or  feature  big-check  items, 
drew  fewer  votes. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  size  of  the  average  sale,  the  buyers 
were  asked  to  check  the  most  practical 
among  several  suggested  possibilities— 
in  this  case,  seven.  The  one  that  got 
most  votes  was  “coach  salespeople  to 
suggest  second  items.”  Tools  that  the 
buyer  could  use  himself,  without  much 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  selling 
in  his  department,  ranked  low— such 
things  as  featuring  related  items  in 
ads  and  displays,  for  example,  or  com¬ 
bining  related  items  and  offering 
them  at  a  group  price. 

Among  the  suggestions  from  buyers 
as  to  how  top  management  can  help 
the  department,  too,  the  importance 
of  the  selling  staff  is  reflected.  Buyers 
ask  for  enough  help  at  Christmas  “to 
gather  in  the  harvest,”  as  one  of  them 


puts  it.  Another  asks  for  help  in  find¬ 
ing  time  to  explain  why  an  item  was 
bought  and  how  it  should  be  present¬ 
ed  to  the  customer.  “With  totlay’s  hec¬ 
tic  work  days  and  less  help,”  he  says, 
“we  seem  to  lack  the  time  to  explain 
why  we  were  induced  to  buy  an  item.” 

Still  another  buyer,  keenly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  maintain¬ 
ing  adequate  staple  stocks,  asks  for 
“someone”  to  count  each  item  every 
month,  to  write  the  orders,  to  send 
merchandise  to  branches,  to  record  all 
of  the  above  so  that  the  buyer  has  the 
needed  rate-of-sales  information. 

A  Valid  Claim.  Of  course,  the  station¬ 
ery  department  is  not  the  only  one  in 
the  store  to  make  a  bid  for  more  and 
better  help.  Its  record  of  consistent 
volume  gains,  however,  strengthens  its 
claim  on  management’s  attention— or 
pocket.  So  does  the  fact  that  its  vol¬ 
ume  dollars  are  laden  with  profit. 

More  important,  however,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  department’s  case  is  the 
cjiiestion  of  whether  or  not  it  has  the 
potential  for  a  big  enough  gain  in  sales 
to  offset  whatever  management  may 
invest  in  improved  staff.  The  indus¬ 


1 


tries  serving  the  department  seem  to 
think  so,  for  they  point  to  substantial 
amounts  of  business  the  dej)artment 
store  shoidd  be,  but  is  not,  getting. 

Among  the  manufacturers  who  co¬ 
operated  in  this  study,  a  majority  re¬ 
port  that  the  department  store  has 
been  losing  ground  to  other  outlets. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  manufacturers  make  products  for 
which  they  consider  the  department 
store  as  normally  the  prime  outlet 

That  situation  appears  to  be  readih 
correctible  for  many  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  classifications,  and  if  it  is  cor¬ 
rected,  the  prospects  for  getting  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  of  the  lost  business 
back  into  the  department  store  ate 
good.  There  is,  of  course,  no  aaoss- 
the-board  answer  for  every  section  of 
the  department.  Each  one  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  in  later  sections  of 
this  report. 


Fixtures  Needed.  One  problem  that  is 
common  to  almost  all  classifications  in  “ 
stationery,  however,  is  the  constant  ^ 
need  for  improved  fixtures.  Stationers 
departments  have  an  ever-growing  as-  j 
sortment,  made  up  of  items  that  arej 


FIXTURES  THAT  MADE  A  PROFIT.  Facing  tough  discount  competition,  Zollinger-Harned,  of  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  put  its  sU-i 
tionery  and  book  departments  on  a  self-service  basis.  All  merchan  Use  is  marked  to  speed  selection,  and  the  long,  straight  aisles  speeii 
traffic  flow.  Register  is  located  at  entrance  to  department;  customers  come  by  check-out  booth  on  leaving  department.  Salespeopki 
are  available  to  help  where  needed,  and  an  extra  register  is  installed  at  Christmas  for  greeting  card  selling.  With  the  salesforce  reducfii- 
from  pve  full-time  people  to  three,  volume  has  gone  up,  Allen  T.  Vollmer,  vice  president  of  the  store,  reported  at  last 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
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IT’S  THE  COMPLETE  NEW  CHRISTMAS  SERIES  from  Reynolds 
exciting  new  gift  wrap  collection  “Designs  for  Giving.” 


LUXURIOUS  and  BREATHTAKINGLY  BEAUTIFUL  with  all  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  Christmas  captured  in  exciting  new 
designs,  vibrant  new  colors  on  luxurious  aluminum  foil. 


A  GALAXY  OF  BRAND  NEW  ITEMS  from  traditional  to  contem 
porary— created  by  world  famous  artists— competitively  priced 
for  volume  sales. 


PACKAGE  DECORATIONS,  TOO  -  colorful 
aluminum  foil  Cut-Out,  Tag  and  Seal  sets 
charm.  Sell  themselves  1 


TESTED  AND  PROVEN  to  make  doubly  sure.  Result:  these  are 
the  wraps  that  walked  away  with  the  business  in  test  stores 
last  year.  Buyers’  comment;  test  inventories  emptied  in  days. 


ALL  BACKED  BY  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  -  full  page,  four- 
color  ads  in  national  magazines— dramatic  network  television 
at  the  season’s  peak. 


CASH  IN  —  don’t  be  left  out.  Mail  the  coupon  under  Santa— for 
Reynolds  complete  Christmas  Series  Sample  Book  and  free 
“Designs  for  Giving.” brochure. 


TO:  RasrMMt  Matais  Caai^aay,  Daaarativa  FaU  Divisiaa,  DiptA-T, 
101  South  Robartson  Boulavard,  Lot  Anfalat  4S,  California 
Ptaasa  send  me  absolutaly  fraa  your  complata 
Christmas  Series  Sample  Book  totether  with  a 
free  copy  of  your  “Designs  for  Giving”  brochure. 


NAME 


101  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BOULEVARD,  LOS  ANGELES  48,  CALIFORNIA 
July.  August,  1959 


new  in  conception  as  w'ell  as  in  styling. 
As  often  as  not,  the  product  is  some¬ 
thing  the  customer  has  not  yet  seen  or 
even  heard  about;  it  may  be  something 
that  is  not  advertised  heavily  or  even 
that  is  not  advertised  at  all;  it  may 
be  something  so  new  the  customer  has 
no  way  of  know'ing  that  she  wants  it 
until  she  actually  sees  it.  Display  is  the 
life-blood  of  such  items. 

And  the  tremendous  number  of  new 
items  in  each  classification,  while  add¬ 
ing  to  the  department’s  ability  to  build 
up  its  unit  sales,  adds  to  its  need  for 
display  space.  Take  party  paper  gotnls, 
for  example.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a 
few  colors  in  napkins,  pa|jer  plates 
and  cups,  and  candles  made  up  the 
assortment.  Today,  we  add  place  mats, 
favors,  centerpieces,  and  other  related 
items,  and  we  have  them,  not  only  in 
color,  but  in  western  motifs  for  a  little 
boy’s  birthday  party,  on  fairy  tale 
themes  for  a  girl’s  party,  and  so  on. 
The  customer  who  sees  these  items  on 
display  can  spend  four  or  five  dollars 
for  her  party  table-setting  materials 
in  just  a  few  minutes;  if  she  doesn’t 
see  them,  she  may  not  even  know  these 
things  are  to  be  had. 

Each  year’s  new'  crop  of  stationery 
merchandise  puts  greater  demands  on 


the  ingenuity  of  fixture  designers,  and 
each  year,  the  fixtures  that  stationery 
resources  dream  up  reach  new  highs 
in  their  ability  to  stretch  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  space  and  improve  its  display 
facilities.  A  department  that  is  using 
fixtures  several  years  old  is  probably 
wasting  a  substantial  amount  of  its 
selling  space  through  ineffective  use. 
judicious  refixturing  will  be  the  equiv¬ 
alent  for  that  department  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  selling  area. 

Good  Fixtures  Offered.  The  newer 
fixtures  have  several  points  in  com¬ 
mon:  They  are  designed  to  show  and 
sell  merchaiulise;  they  are  often  free 
of  resource  names;  they  are  extremely 
Hexible  and  can  be  used  for  many 
kinds  of  merchandise;  they  provide 
ample  stock  space  right  on  the  selling 
floor.  Some  of  them  are  remarkably 
(ompact  and  show  and  hold  amazing 
(juantities  of  goods  in  little  space. 
Anti  there  is  very  little  blue  sky  in  the 
pitch  a  stationery  or  greeting  cartl  re¬ 
source  may  give  for  his  favorite  fix¬ 
ture;  he  can  usually  document  his 
claims  for  it  Ity  detailing  where  it  was 
tried  out,  in  which  stores  it  tripled 
sales  of  an  item,  and  in  which  stores  it 
created  a  market  for  an  item  that  had 


not  previously  experienced  uistoinef 
demand.  ; 

One  resource  has  a  few  words  of  cau-  ‘ 
tion  to  pass  along  to  managements  who  ' 
may  be  planning  to  lay  out  year-round  ; 
departments  or  to  set  up  Ohristnus  ‘ 
outposts.  Please,  he  asks,  do  not  paint  ■ 
Christmas  wrap  or  card  fixtures  in  vio- 
lent  colors;  the  stock  will  be  more  than  i 
colorful  enough  to  suggest  Christmas  ' 
to  the  customer.  (If  that  sounds  likt 
cautioning  jean  Kerr’s  children  not  to  i 
eat  the  daisies,  let’s  admit  that  last  sea¬ 
son  plenty  of  boxed  Christmas  cards  i 
were  set  up  on  racks  painted  fireman’s  ■ 
red,  Irright  green,  or  shocking  pink!) 

As  for  renloing  a  department  or  set¬ 
ting  up  a  tiew  one,  this  resource’s  hean- 
felt  advice  is  to  urge  the  store’s  archi¬ 
tect  to  discuss  the  problem,  at  least  with 
key  resources.  There  is  a  story  going  J 
the  rounds  about  a  store  architect  who  i 
apparently  felt  that  the  luster  of  his 
name  would  be  dimmed  if  he  con-  p 
suited  merchandise  resources.  So  he  [ 
dreatned  itp  some  really  beautiful  fix-  i; 
tiires  for  the  stationery  department-  | 
but  with  such  woefully  inadequate  I 
provision  for  stock  that  his  beautiful  | 
fixttires  had  to  be  scrapped  almost  at  j 
once  and  replaced  by  others  from  the  i 
department’s  merchandise  resources.  | 
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Volume  Builders  in  Greeting  Cards, 

Gift  Wraps,  Party  Goods 


STATIONERY  departments  are  un¬ 
der  constant  pressure  to  find  more 
space  for  displaying  and  stocking  the 
tremendously  increased  variety  of 
greeting  cards,  gift  wraps,  party  paper 
goods,  and  candles  that  they  carry— to 
say  nothing  of  related  novelties,  like 
ash  trays  and  tiles  keyed  to  the  zany 
illustrations  featured  in  contemporary 
cards.  For  lack  of  display  facilities, 
they  are  hampering  their  growth  in 
this  field,  giving  card  specialty  shops  a 
chance  to  capture  an  increasing  share 
of  this  highly  profitable  business.  The 
sjjecialty  shop,  downtown  or  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  location  readily  accessible  by 
car,  has  room  not  only  for  variety,  but 


also  for  displays  that  capitalize  on  this 
variety.  It  is  not  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  its  feet— but  many  a  stationery 
buyer  is  doing  just  that  because  he  has 
not  successfully  presented  his  case  to 
management. 

A  significant  point  about  greeting 
cards  and  related  items  in  recent  years, 
and  especially  this  past  season,  is  that 
the  opportunities  for  a  large  unit  sale 
are  excellent.  For  one  thing,  there  has 
been  an  upgrading  of  the  products 
themselves,  as  customers  have  traded 
themselves  up,  away  from  the  lowest 
price  lines  and  toward  better  grades 
and  better  styling. 

.\noiher  point  has  been  the  increas¬ 


ing  acceptance  of  larger  units— jumbo  I 
greeting  cards  that  sell  for  a  dollar  or  [ 
so;  greeting  cards  that  are  also  calen-  [ 
dars,  or  coloring  sets  for  children,  or  [ 
other  novelties;  gift  wrap  paper  in 
large  rolls  or  cutter  boxes,  with  prices 
running  up  to  $2.75  a  box;  sets  of 
place  mats  at  $1.00  with  matching 
napkins  at  the  same  price  per  pack. 

Selling  Second  Items.  Finally,  there  is 
a  point  on  which  department  stores 
usually  need  to  improve  their  efforts- 
the  seemingly  endless  opportunities  to 
build  the  unit  sale  by  adding  related 
items.  With  adequate  display^  the  de¬ 
partment  can  sell  to  the  party-minded 
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and  displays  always  in  stock?) 

Many  of  the  fixtures  offered  for  gift 
wraps  and  greetings  cards  are  remark¬ 
ably  versatile  and  thrifty  of  space. 
And  the  resources  are  extremely  con¬ 
scious  of  how  every  inch  counts.  One 
company  has  eliminated  side  moldings 
from  its  units,  so  that  they  can  be 
Ijolted  together;  a  pair  of  fixtures  thus 
bolted  will  have  one-eighth  more  lin¬ 
ear  feet  of  display  space  than  a  pair 
with  side  moldings.  This  gain  is  large¬ 
ly  l)ecause  the  uninterrupted  reaches 
of  shelf  space  can  be  used  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Another  company  has  a  versatile 
new  fixture  that,  one  buyer  calculated, 
would  handle  20  fjer  cent  more  mer¬ 
chandise  in  just  over  half  the  linear 
feet  required  by  his  present  and  fairly 
new  fixtures.  Another  buyer  found 
that,  with  a  new  fixture  for  greeting 
cards— one  designed  to  show  contempo¬ 
rary  styles  to  advantage  by  exposing 
their  full  surface— he  is  doing  two  to 


gratifying  sales.  Schools  have  been 
staged,  through  stores,  for  special 
groups,  like  women’s  clubs,  that  have 
requested  them.  They  have  been 
staged  also  as  aisle  promotions,  and 
one  West  Coast  store  that  holds  them 
each  year  regularly  draws  a  standing 
audience  of  150  to  200  who  see  Ireauti- 
ful  wraps  done— and  who  promptly 
purchase  the  self-same  wrappings  and 
ribbons  and  get  to  work. 


customer  her  invitations,  place  mats, 
napkins,  ash  trays,  card  tallies,  paper 
plates  and  cups,  candles,  etc.  Whether 
^  is  planning  a  children’s  party,  a 
barbecue,  a  card  party,  or  a  bridal 
shower,  the  stationery  department  can 
sell  her  a  host  of  items  that  will  add 
to  the  fun  of  the  (xcasion— if  she  has 
a  chance  to  see  and  buy  them. 

Many  of  these  items  are  so  new  that 
they  can  be  counted  on  to  evoke  con¬ 
versation  and  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  party.  They’re  so  new,  however, 
that  the  customer  can’t  be  expected  to 
come  up  to  the  counter  and  ask  for 
them.  .She  has  to  see  them  first.  Hence 
the  emphasis  on  display  and  fixtures. 


Display  Sells  It.  With  gift  wrapping 
materials,  as  with  greeting  cards  and 
novelty  party  goods,  it  is  what  is 
shown  that  sells.  If  a  visiting  stylist 
uses  a  specific  paper  or  ribbon  for  one 
of  her  packages,  customers  seek  to  buy 
the  identical  paper  or  ribbons.  If  a 
store  tlisplay  director  uses  a  particular¬ 
ly  beautiful  gift  paper  as  a  background 
for  his  display,  customers  will  ask  for 
the  very  paper  they  have  seen  in  the 
window.  (Dear  Buyer;  Is  every  paper 
and  ribbon  in  your  dummy  packages 


Rtettsion-Proof.  For  those  manage¬ 
ments  who  are  reluctant  to  invest  in 
fixtures  for  this  part  of  the  stationery 
business,  either  for  year-round  use  or 
for  Christmas  outfxjsts,  one  resource 
offers  a  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  spending.  During  the  1957-1958  re¬ 
cession,  he  says,  gift  wraps  and  similar 
items  went  right  on  selling.  .Setbacks 
in  business  conditions  do  not  seem  to 
stop  people  from  having  birthday  par¬ 
ties,  from  wrapping  presents  in  pretty 
papers,  from  adorning  the  party  table. 

Aside  from  the  growing  prosperity 
of  companies  who  make  this  merchan¬ 
dise,  there  are  other  indications  of  how 
firm  a  hold  it  has  taken  on  the  custom¬ 
er’s  imagination  and  pocketbook.  One 
of  the  clearest  is  the  continuing  success 
of  the  schools  and  demonstrations 
staged  for  stores  by  Tie-Tie  to  show 
customers  how  to  do  attractive  gift 
wraps  or,  in  some  instances,  how  to 
dress  up  a  party  table  with  wraps  and 
ribbons.  These  schools  have  been  held 
in  store  auditoriums  or  in  outside 
meeting  rooms  for  invited  audiences, 
and  have  drawn  crowds;  if  sales  tables 
have  been  set  up  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  there  have  been  prompt  and 


PLAYING  CARDS  AS 
DISPLAY  THEME 

A  new  pattern  in  playing  cards, 
Kern’s  American  Horses,  sparked 
these  two  very  different  but 
thoroughly  successful  displays. 
The  Bamberger  interior,  set  up 
in  the  card  table  section,  luas  one 
of  several  arranged  during  a  store¬ 
wide  Celanese  promotion.  The 
Dempsey  &  Carroll  window  shows 
how  the  Madison  Avenue  sta¬ 
tioner  made  a  stopper  out  of  a 
display  of  small  items  by  build¬ 
ing  around  the  cards,  using  art 
work  supplied  by  the  card  source. 
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three  times  the  volume  on  half  the 
inventory. 

Why  New  Fixtures?  Lest  the  stationery 
imlustry,  or  at  least  this  end  of  it,  seem 
fixture-happy,  it  shoidd  he  pointed 
out  that  the  merchandise  itself  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  resources’  absorp¬ 
tion  in  fixture  design.  Contemporary 
greetings  cards  just  don’t  show  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  conventional  racks;  gift- 
wrap  cutter  boxes  don’t  fit  into  the 
same  racks  as  folded  sheets;  jumbo 
greeting  cards  don’t  fit  ordinary  pock¬ 
ets;  place  mats  take  different  space 
from  that  needed  by  cocktail  napkins. 

This  need  for  constantly  improving 
fixtures  is  not  unique  with  stationery 
departments,  incidentally.  It’s  been 
said  that  a  super  market  that  hasn’t 
changed  its  fixtures  in  five  years  is 
hopelessly  handicapped— not  just  out 
of  date,  but  actually  losing  sales. 

Fortunately  for  the  store,  resources 
in  this  field  keep  their  eye  on  costs; 
many  of  them  have  gone  all-out  to 
design  inexpensive  hut  versatile  fix¬ 
tures.  And  they  will  usually  provide 
blueprints  for  the  store  that  wants  to 
build  its  own— a  store  procedure,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  that  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  economy.  One  buyer  at  the 
last  stationery  show  took  blueprints 
’’ome,  along  with  prices  of  the  finished 
fixtures.  Said  the  buyer:  “If  I  tell  the 
(b'splay  department  I  found  a  bargain, 
they  won’t  buy.  But  if  they  take  the 
Idueprints  and  figure  it  out  for  them¬ 
selves,  they’ll  tell  me  that  the  fixture 
•s  a  bargain.’’  (See  page  .S6  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  round-up  of  new  fixtures.) 

Outposts.  In  greeting  cards  and  gift 
•raps,  the  Rust  Craft  Institute  has 
f''und  that  the  volume  of  business 
(*one  in  October  is  twice  the  average 
montlily  volume  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  November,  it 
s  five  times  as  great  as  that  average 
figure,  and,  in  December,  eight  times 
s  great.  That  explains  why  Christmas 
otitposts  are  practically  universal. 

Usually,  the  upstairs  department 
•fint  has  to  crowd  itself  to  make  room 
for  the  Christmas  outposts  squawks 
loudly  at  the  idea,  but  after  experienc- 
•ng  the  added  traffic  that  results,  is 
glad  to  play  host  the  next  year.  But 
•’'ty  one  poor  buyer  whose  department 
’’as  a  different  Christmas  host  each 
vear!  His  customers  are  used  to  the 
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Christmas  shop  idea,  but  each  year 
they  have  to  train  their  seeing-eye  dogs 
anew  to  find  it. 

One  question  that  is  not  so  near 
general  agreement,  however,  is  that  of 
outposts  at  times  other  than  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  tall  downtown  stores  particu¬ 
larly,  there  is  reason  for  an  upstairs 
outpost,  either  for  everyday  cards  or 
for  such  (Kcasions  as  Mother’s  Day, 
Valentine,  Father’s  Day,  etc.,  when  the 
main  department  can  do  more  busi¬ 
ness  than  space  allows.  The  problem 
with  the  upstairs  outposts,  however,  is 
to  have  some  assurance  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  will  cover  the  cost  of  the  girl 
who  mans  the  counter  and  cash  regis¬ 
ter.  Stock  can  be  supplied  and  servic¬ 
ing  can  be  done  once  or  twice  a  day 
from  the  main  department,  but  the 
register  needs  someone  full  time. 

Sharing.  In  one  New  York  store,  an 
interesting  and  profitable  answer  was 
worked  out;  sharing.  A  not-too-busy 
button  counter  cut  down  on  its  space 
ami  maile  room  for  seasonal  cards  from 
the  stationery  department.  One  clerk 
anti  one  register  took  care  of  cards  and 
buttons,  and  the  two  departments 
shared  the  cost. 

Stores  seeking  to  try  out  this  idea  are 
cautioned  by  a  leading  greeting  card 
company  to  select  the  host  department 
from  among  those  with  many  small- 
unit  sales.  The  gadgety  end  of  the 
housewares  department,  for  example, 
can  more  readily  share  a  cashier  than 
the  major  appliance  end.  Record, 
book,  notions,  and  some  service  de¬ 
partments  are  good  sharers,  too,  says 
this  authority.  Paper  books,  also.  Or 
if  cards  alone  may  not  be  able  to  carry 
the  outposts,  other  stationery  novelties 
can  be  added  until  enough  impulse 
categories  are  represented  to  give  a 
fidl-time  clerk  as  much  potential  vol¬ 
ume  as  is  needed  to  cover  her  cost. 

Early  Month  Sales.  Not  all  of  the  sec¬ 
tion’s  problems  are  solved  by  fixtures 
and  outposts,  however.  There  is  the 
matter,  for  one,  of  building  up  the 
early  months  of  the  year— beyond  what 
can  be  done  simply  by  promoting 
Christmas  goods  early.  Here,  the  con¬ 
temporary  cards  and  related  merchan¬ 
dise  are  a  real  help,  for  people  have 
been  seen  many  times  to  be  pulled  in 
from  the  street  by  a  new  display.  They 
buy  the  cards  first,  and  dream  up  a 


reason  for  sending  them  to  apprecia-  I 
tive  recipients  afterwards.  P 

Also  helpful  in  building  year-round  t 
volume  are  party  paper  gooils  and 
non-(^hristmas  gift  wraps.  Bridal  and  ^ 
birthday  occasions  happen  all  year  | 
round,  of  course,  and  so  do  plenty  * 
of  other  gift  occasions.  Special  non-  i 
Christmas  wraps,  along  with  such  all-  I 
year  wraps  as  the  ones  recently  intro  ! 
duced  by  Reynolds,  repay  featuring  at  ^ 
any  time.  ) 

1 

Transportation  Costs.  In  a  business 
that’s  thriving  as  well  as  greeting  cards  ; 
and  gift  wraps,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  many  newcomers,  as  well  as  old  ■ 
hands,  bidding  for  the  buyer’s  busi¬ 
ness.  A  buyer  can  all  too  easily  take 
on  more  resources  than  his  department 
can  profitably  use,  with  the  result  that 
transportation  costs  on  semi-weekly 
fill-ins  from  many  sources  will  run 
high.  Deciding  how  many  resources  a  t 
greeting  card  section  should  use  can,  ! 
of  course,  sound  like  measuring  how  | 
high  is  up.  But  the  transportation  fig-  ; 
lire  is  something  to  watch;  if  the  de-  i 
partment  spreads  itself  too  thin,  there  j 
can  be  a  profit  leak  right  there.  , 

Another  profit  leak  on  transporta-  [i 
tion  is  the  back  order,  and  this  one  f 
may  be  virtually  eliminated  by  at  least  [ 
one  greeting  card  publisher,  Gibson,  | 
through  the  use  of  an  electronic  de-  t 
vice.  An  IBM  machine  processes  store  i 
orders  and  calls  attention  to  any  “out”  ! 
condition  in  the  manufacturer’s  stock  j 
that  may  prevent  complete  shipment;  : 
it  also  knows  what  substitutes,  if  any, 
are  acceptable  to  the  individual  store. 
.Along  with  speeding  the  processing  of 
orders,  the  machine  also  provides  a 
new  control  card  for  each  shipment, 
thus  keeping  the  stores’  controls  active  ■ 
and  up  to  date.  ' 

Still  another  profit  leak;  undipped 
greeting  cards.  Some  managements 
see  a  saving  in  letting  the  salesgirls 
match  up  cards  and  envelopes  that 
have  become  separated,  instead  of  clip¬ 
ping  them  to  prevent  separation.  Dur¬ 
ing  peak  periods  and  seasons,  says  one  | 
buyer,  there  is  neither  time  to  hunt 
for  the  envelope  nor  to  get  a  replace-  - 
ment  from  the  manufacturer.  Look  at  ! 
the  markdown  figure  after  a  holiday 
period,  suggests  that  buyer,  and  see  if  [  : 
it  isn’t  cheaper  to  clip  greeting  cards  1 1 
that  retail  at  15  cents  and  higher.  j 
{Report  continues  on  page  36)  [ ; 
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#PTI00— $100  PREPAID  TO  DESTINATION 

9  OL  PACKS  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  \ 

BEVERAGE  NAPKINS— IB  DESIGNS  J 


LUNCHEON  NAPKINS— 19  DESIGNS 
I  DL  DINNER  NAPKINS— 2  DESIGNS 


WHOLESALE 


TOTAL  DEALER  COST  .  .  .  .  $1 
Your  profit  $46.80  plus  pormanont  fixturo 
#PTI  -  RACK  ALONE  .  $35j00  F.  O.  B.  FMlory 


SHOWROOMS  AT 

225  RMi  Avmmi*  1106  Brack  Shops  I5I9A  MorckoiiJiso  M«rk  105-7  MorclHindiso  M«rk 

Now  York  10.  N.Y.  Lot  An^olot  14,  Calif.  Chka«o  54,  Ulinoit  DaNat  I.  Toaat 


\ 


TIME  FOR  CHB  TM 


No  double  fixhire  ends 
^  No  fixed  separators 


greeting  card  department 


THE  FRAME.  4  it.  wide 
multi-dimensional  frame. 
3/4"  steel  square  standards 
slotted  to  permit  shelf  height 
adjustment. 


1’HE  Golden  Con’i 
volume  and  pro 
you  select  over  101  ( 
with  gold  fleck  over 
greeting  card  display 


^  8%  more  card  display 


The  Gibson  Art  Company 


CO&#M  AMT  BIMIMAtAM! 


1  the  golden  answer  to  increased 
moll  space.  From  one  basic  form 
rays  to  display.  In  luxurious  white 
unit  adds  subtle  richness  to  your 
designing  permits  complete  shelf- 


C3CHANDISER. 

pegboard  back 
iper,  gift  wraps, 
oods  and  tally 


RIGHT  ANGLE  DISPLAYER. 

Use  it  as  a  wall  displayer 
or  as  a  duo-display  island 
.  .  .  shelves  one  side,  peg- 
board  divider  on  the  other. 


ANGLE  SHELF  DISPLAYER. 

Tilts  25“  .  .  .  gives  full  view 
of  entire  shelf.  30%  more 
display  .  .  .  full  display  of 
the  last  and  lowest  box. 


2-SIDED  GONDOLA.  Presto, 
use  the  other  side  of  your 
displayer  and  double  your 
greeting  card  presentation. 
Double  your  sales. 


RACK  DISPLAYER.  Hand¬ 
some  base  holds  9-tier  or 
11-tier  "Adjusto"  racks. 
Lightweight,  maximum  card 
display,  storage  space. 


angle  adjustment  with  just  a  simple  pull-out,  push-back  finger-tip 
motion.  The  Golden  Convertible,  years  ahead  in  design,  the  most 
efficient,  most  economical  displayer  ever  created.  No  one  but 
Gibson  has  this  low  cost  unit  for  Christmas  merchandising.  Be  sure 
to  learn  the  facts  .  .  .  Mail  coupon  today  for  free  booklet. 


nati  37,  Ohio 


New  Color  Panoramic  Department 
in  duotone  design.  The  "hit"  of  the 
New  York  Stationery  show. 


AMERICA'S  finest  continuous  Greeting  Card 
„  Department.  If  you  are  planning  to  remodel 
or  modernize  your  department  or  store  ...  be  sure 
to  see  this  years-ahead  development. 


You  choose  from  indestructible,  gleaming  Formica 
finishes . . .  create  a  new  concept  in  greeting  card 
merchandising  for  your  store. 


Name. 


Position. 


Store  Name. 


Address. 


Gift  Wrapping 
Unit 


Party  Goods 
Mart 


12-tier  Units 
Available 


Filing  Cabinet 
Drawers 


City. 


--  FREE  BROCHURES  FOR  YOU  -- 

Fred  J.  Wagner  Vice-President 
The  Gibson  Art  Company 
Cincinnati  37,  Ohio  DEPT.  S7 
Please  furnish  details  on: 

□  Golden  Convertible  Panoramic  Both 


^RCF  OISING!  GIBSON’S  NEW  and  VERSATILE  DISPLAYER 

soiDEN  imrnm 

OVER  101  WAYS  TO  DISPLAY  SOLID  PACKS  AND  GIFT  WRAPS 


I 


STATIONERY 

DEPARTMENT 

SPACE 

1 

STRETCHERS 

- 

\  fihvnolx>»  III 

\  akimtniim  foil  9'^  wfops 

4— Beri'Mont 


iireeting  card  and  gift-ivral)  sources  have 
some  wonderful  new  ideas  in  space-stretch¬ 
ing  pxtures.  l—(iihson’s  (iolden  Converti¬ 
ble,  which  can  be  used  u<ith  straight  or 
tilted  shelves,  leith  shelves  on  one  side  or 
both,  with  a  rack  for  greeting  cards  at  the 
top,  or  without  shelves  for  displays  against 
the  pegboard  back.  2— One  of  Tie-Tie’s 
seasonal  fixtures.  The  upper  row  holds 
full-sized  rolls  that  slip  doien  behind  the 
lower  row;  ribbons  are  in  front;  boies  up 
above.  This  year,  company  is  providing 


storage  cases,  so  marked,  ivith  Christmas 
fixtures.  5— Reynolds  combines  straight 
fixture  and  quarter-rounds  for  its  new  line 
of  wraps;  quarter-rounds  can  be  used  to 
make  semi-circles,  complete  circles,  or  to 
widen  straight  fixture  as  shown.  4—Ben- 
Mont  puts  its  .irt-Craft  papers  into  fixture 
planned  to  hold  balanced  as.sortment  of 
wraps,  ribbon,  tissue,  tags  and  seals— dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  for  different  volume  expecta¬ 
tions.  5—OZ  uses  pegboard  and  glass  to 
show  complete  face  of  contemporary  cards. 


seldom  seen  to  advantage  in  conventional 
racks.  Back-to-back  rack,  shown  here  at.^ 
used  in  Card  Gallery,  Xew  York,  is  onlyi 
six  inches  wide.  Pockets  hold  full  dozem 
plus  control  card;  glass  shelves  can  be  posi¬ 
tioned  according  to  height  of  cards. 

Other  space  stretchers  that  can  be  put 
doien  almost  anywhere  include  the  re- 
I'olving  pegboard  and  wire  rack  from  OZ 
(fi)  and  the  tree  of  packaged  notes,  from 
E.  Errett  Smith  (7),  photographed  in  a 
Xew  York  department  store. 
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with  QUICK  SERVICE 

MONOGRAMMING 


850  Cahuenga*  Holly  wood  38,  California 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  mono¬ 
gram  these  gift  items  right  in  your  own  store! 

This  "On-the-Spot”  service  promotes  extra  gift 
sales... and  brings  in  new  customers  who  can't 
get  quick  service  monogramming  elsewhere. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Ideas  for  Mono- 
grammed  Sales  Promotions”  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  our  Rental  Plan  (only  2l0  a  day) 


7— E.  Errett  Smith 
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Average  Sale 

With  Quality  Tools  for  Writing 


There  are  some  sections  of  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department  where  policies 
and  procedures  have  more  to  do  with 
volume  and  profit  than  the  physical 
setup  of  the  department.  In  typewrit¬ 
ers,  pens,  and  pencils,  management’s 
counsel  and  encouragement  can  do 
more  to  develop  the  business  that  is  to 
be  had  than  anything  else.  Space  and 
fixturing  are  important  here  as  any¬ 
where  else  in  a  store,  but  they  are  not 
the  crucial  element  in  these  sections. 

Take  typewriters,  for  instance.  In 
the  same  small  space  that  is  needed  to 
show  half  a  dozen  models,  a  store  can 
do  an  enormous  business  or  it  can 
limp  along  on  practically  nothing. 
Several  observers  report,  with  some¬ 
what  surprised  pleasure,  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  beginning  to  go  ag¬ 
gressively  after  typewriter  volume,  and 
that  the  tide  seems  to  be  turning  back 
to  the  department  store. 

.•\  strong  operation  in  typewriters, 
of  course,  lowers  the  department’s 
over-all  margin.  The  markon  on  a 
typewriter  these  days  is  nothing  to 
write  home  about— percentagewise, 
that  is.  But  the  sale  is  a  large  one,  and 
the  volume  and  the  dollar  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  indirect  expenses  are  at¬ 
tractive.  Plus  such  intangibles  as  the 
fact  that  the  prime  market  is  the  young 
boy  or  girl  of  high  school  or  college 
age,  who  is  being  courted  so  assiduous¬ 
ly  in  so  many  other  departments  of  the 
store  as  a  ready  spender  today  aiul  a 
long-time  customer  tomorrow. 

Brand  Policy.  Typewriter  sections  in 
stationery  departments  have  several 
w’eaknesses,  however.  One  of  these,  in 
some  cases,  is  attempting  to  get  by 
without  carrying  all  four  of  the  major 
brands  of  portables.  It  can  be  tlone, 
but,  as  one  exjiert  says,  “When  you 
don’t  have  the  brand  the  customer  asks 
for,  you  give  her  a  chance  to  walk 
out.’’  Portables  are  often  bought  by 
youngsters  who  may  know  little  about 
the  machines,  but  who  may  have  been 
impressed  by  the  advertising  or  reputa¬ 


tion  of  a  particular  brand.  Not  to 
have  it  is  not  to  be  in  the  business, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Carrying  all  of  the  major  brands  has 
another  advantage:  Four  brands  are 
four  open  doorw'ays  to  special  mer¬ 
chandise  offers.  A  discontinued  incxlel 
or  color  is  a  scoop  for  a  store  that 
knows  how  to  snap  it  up  fast  and  pro¬ 
mote  it.  One  very  large  store  had  a 
(  hance  last  May  to  offer  two  19.58  num¬ 
bers  in  one  of  the  standard  lines.  With 
a  single  ad,  two  columns  by  15  inches, 
it  sold  126  machines  in  two  days— some 
of  them  by  telephone!  The  sales  total 
was  above  $8,500.  The  buyer  charac¬ 
terized  the  sale  as  moving  the  largest 
number  of  portables  in  a  single  pro¬ 
motion,  producing  the  largest  profit 
on  each  sale,  and  the  largest  total 
profit  for  the  complete  promotion. 

Buyers  aren’t  all  as  quick  to  jump  at 
an  opportunity  as  this  one  was;  while 
others  wondered  if  they  should  or 
shouldn’t  take  some  of  the  liquidation 
machines,  this  buyer  moved  fast— and 
got  the  budget  fast,  too,  apparently. 

Range  of  Types.  Portables  these  days 
come  in  a  range  of  prices,  from  the 
lightweight,  truly  portable  models 
with  no  special  features  to  the  de  luxe 
numbers  that  are  practically  equiva¬ 
lent  to  office  machines.  Some  stores 
tend  to  slight  those  at  the  bottom  on 
the  price  scale— around  $60.  Yet  these 
are  fast  moving,  and  need  little  or 
no  demonstration.  One  store  in  the 
.Southwest,  not  unusually  large,  in¬ 
cluded  one  such  model  in  an  omnibus 
ad  for  a  storewide  sale:  it  sold  .80  ma¬ 
chines— its  entire  stock. 

The  better  machines  need  a  demon¬ 
stration,  or  at  least  a  rundown  of  their 
various  features,  in  order  to  make  the 
sale.  Typewriter  conqianies  stress  that 
one  does  not  need  an  expert  to  sell 
their  machines,  but  simply  a  person 
who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  making 
a  sale  to  learn  the  few  key  features  of 
each  make  and  model  and  to  point 
them  out  to  prospective  customers. 


Shared  Sales  Staff?  Typewriter  selling 
does  need  better  selling  than  is  likelv 
to  prevail  in  many  sections  of  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department.  So  also  do  fint 
pens  and  [lencils,  desk  accessories,  and 
leather  goods.  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
to  group  the  merchandise  that  needs 
selling  of  a  little  higher  order  in  one 
area,  and  to  assign  to  that  area  sales¬ 
people  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  in¬ 
centives.  Or,  if  nothing  else,  at  least 
salespeople  who  are  not  afraid  of  hij^h- 
unit  selling.  Some  salespeople-and 
some  buyers!- shy  away  from  anything 
that  could  be  an  important  purchait 
to  the  customer,  and  are  happier  mak¬ 
ing  a  dozen  five-dollar  sales  than  ring¬ 
ing  up  a  single  $60  sale. 

number  of  other  suggestions  for 
the  typewriter  section:  Use  only  clean, 
dust-free  demonstrators,  each  with  rib¬ 
bon  in  good  condition  and  with  fresh 
(not  yellowed)  paper  for  trials.  .  .  . 
Use  your  typew’riter  company  repre¬ 
sentative  to  help  train  the  selling  staff. 

.  .  .  Use  him,  too,  to  establish  contact 
with  some  typewriter  dealer  who  can 
take  trade-ins  off  your  hands.  The 
trade-in  is  one  way  to  reach  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  a  workable  machine 
but  wants  to  convince  himself  that  a 
newer  one  would  be  a  good  idea.  . . . 
Never  under-estimate  a  teen-ager's 
taste  for  t|uality;  they  go  for  the  Irest. 

Quality  Market.  In  pens  and  pencils, 
the  taste  for  quality  on  the  part  of  the 
public  seems  to  be  reasserting  itself; 
people  seem  once  more  to  enjoy  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  using  a  gocxl  {ten 
or  pencil— even  if  they  don’t  buy  it  at 
a  discount.  Parker,  having  dropped 
thousands  of  outlets  and  put  itself  on 
:t  policy  of  selective  distribution  and 
policed  fair  trade  prices,  seems  not  to 
have  lost  thereby.  A.  T.  Cross,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  extend  its  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee  to  all  purchasers,  continues  to  en¬ 
joy  good  sales  for  its  high-c]uality  ball 
point  pens— while  others  of  lesser 
cpiality  have  slid  to  give-away  levels- 
The  touch  of  fashion  in  pens  for 
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Preference.  Because  it’s  made  by  Royal, 
the  FUTURA  800  is  “America’s  most  wanted 
portable’’. . .  capitalizing  on  the  famous  name 
that  is  FIRST  in  the  portable  industry. 


Product.  The  finest  portable  built.  The  new 
FUTURA*  800  has  famous  Royal  quality,  fea¬ 
tures  and  ruggedness . . .  with  office  typewriter 
performance. 

Packing.  Every  Royal  FUTURA  comes 
packed  with  exclusive  polystyrene  cushioning. 
Result :  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  your  merchan¬ 
dise  in  perfect  working  order.  And  so  can  your 
customer. 

Promotion.  Full-page,  full-color  advertising 
in  LIFE  .  .  .  plus  ads  to  the  youth  market  in 
SCHOLASTIC  and  SCHOLASTIC  ROTO... 
plus  special  promotion  and  merchandising 
packages. 

Personality.  Slim-lined  beauty,  dramatic 
styling,  choice  of  3  colors.  Handsome  luggage 
case. 


Put  them  all  together . . . 
they  spell  P-R-O-F-l-T-S ! 


Check  your  inventory  and  reorder  through  your 
Royal  Portable  Representative.  Check  also  your 
stock  of  the  lightweight  ROYALITE®. . .  today’s 
most  popular  low-priced  portable  typewriter. 


world* s  most  wanted  portable 

Product  of  Royal  McBee  Corpwration, 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tyjjewriters. 

*  TradMwrii  of  RoymJ  McBoo  Corp. 
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women,  meantime,  has  opened  new 
avenues  for  this  section  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Last  year,  Sheaffer  introduced 
its  Lady  Sheaffer  pens,  designed  to 
make  their  appeal  as  much  from  the 
fashion  accessory  standpoint  as  from 
the  utility  standpoint.  And  suddenly, 
bridal  shops  are  suggesting  pens  as 
gifts.  Bride’s  Magazine  recommends 
to  bridal  counsellors  that  pens  are  not 
only  suitable  as  gifts  to  the  bride,  but 
as  her  gifts  to  her  attendants. 

The  quality  and  the  gift  appeal  are 
strong  in  pens  and  pencils.  Gift- 
wrappetl  in  boxes  bearing  the  name  of 
a  fine  store,  they  provide  a  certain  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  customer  cannot  hope  to 
get  from  a  dollar  package  of  10  ball 
points  and  10  refills.  Properly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  store’s  ads  and  displays, 
customers  will  surely  respond  to  the 
powerful  appeal  of  something  really 
gootl  from  a  really  good  store. 


The  Promotion  of 

Paper  and  Imprinting 


ANNIJ.\L  turnover:  11  times. 

That’s  not  a  fashion  department 
figure,  but  the  actual  achievement  of 
a  stationery  department  in  a  major 
store  whose  downtown  store  and  sub¬ 
urban  branches  cater  to  middle-income 
as  well  as  mink-clad  customers.  Buyer 
and  management  credit  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  turnover  largely  to  their  realization 
of  one  simple  fact  about  letter  paper: 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  item  sold  in  the 
store  that  can  send  a  sample  of  itself 
to  the  customer  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
mail  piece. 

Most  stationery  departments,  of 


course,  can  get  letter-paper-sample  di- 
rect  mail  pieces  from  resources  from 
time  to  time.  Getting  those  samples 
into  the  store’s  statement  envelopes  is 
something  else  again,  however,  with 
so  many  other  departments  of  the  stow 
also  clamoring  for  their  turn.  An  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  this  particular  store  has 
accomplished  may  help. 


Case  History.  I  he  store  in  our  aie 
history  had  a  promotion  plan  for  sta 
tionery  in  1958  that  called  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circulars  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  each  for  a  staple  item  of  im¬ 
printed  stationery— self-seal  envelopes, 
informals,  etc.  In  each  case,  the  mail¬ 
ing  was  an  actual  sample  of  the  paper 
and  printing  offered.  In  each  case,  the 
company  handling  the  printing  for  the 
store  carried  the  stock  (which  included 
papers  of  top  brand  manufacturen) 
and  drop-shipped  the  merchandise  to 
the  customer  in  the  store’s  name. 

The  store,  with  this  setup,  had  no 
but  added  an  impressive 


inventory, 
amount  of  volume  to  its  year’s  total. 
As  a  result,  it  raised  its  turnover  for 
the  ilepartment  (not  just  letter  [laper) 
from  five  to  1 1  turns  a  year.  No  figures 
on  profit  are  available,  but  obviously 
the  contribution  must  have  been  a 
healthy  one 


inventory,  no 
workroom,  no  packing  and  wrapping, 
no  marking,  no  delivery,  no  inark- 
tlowns.  A  further  indication  of  how 
desirable  this  business  must  be:  This 
year,  the  store  has  almost  double  the 
number  of  mailings  scheduled,  and  is 
aiming  for  almost  double  the  volume 
of  business. 

A  spokesman  for  E.  Errett  Smith, 
the  company  that  does  the  imprinting 
and  drop-ships  for  this  and  many  other 
stores  throughout  the  country,  pro¬ 
vides  figures  based  on  the  experience 


TYPEWRITER  SUCCESS  STORY 

U'U/i  platitiitig,  tie-in,  and  follow 
through,  typeieriter  promotions 
ran  produce  business  at  almost  any 
lime  of  year.  McKeli'ey’s,  Youngs- 
tou'n,  Ohio,  demonstrated  what 
could  be  done  in  May,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  graduation.  .4  Sunday  ad 
offered  two  makes,  each  in  three 
price  lines,  and  featured  two-day 
opportunity  to  consult  u'ith  factory 
representatives  of  both  companies. 
Jl'indow  showed  portables  both 
n0en  and  closed,  used  potted 
dowers  and  fashion  figure  to  dress 
•'/>  display.  Window  signs  played 
"b  factory  reps’  presence.  Good 
•nterior  display,  too! 


Results  To  Be  Expected.  The  average 
return  on  a  circular  mailing  is  1.1  per 
cent  over  a  three-month  pieriod.  Re¬ 
peated  use  of  the  same  circular  at  six- 
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(^Imenica  V  ^inesi  wftititK}  anstfiuments 


A  wonderful  feeling  of  pride  and  prestige  in¬ 
evitably  comes  to  those  who  own  the  best.  Among 
people  of  genuine  attainment  and  position 
nothing  bespeaks  their* tastes  more  highly  than 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  they  gain  with  the 
ownership  of  a  Cross  writing  instrument,  whether 
it  be  a  Cross  Executive  set  in  solid  14  kt.  gold  or 
the  slim  elegance  of  a  lustrous  chrome  pen  or 
pencil  by  Cross.  When  you're  selling  quality  — 
you  too  attain  that  wonderful  feeling  of  pride. 
Small  wonder  that  a  Cross  writing  instrument 
is  considered  the  finest  available. 


Not  once  since  1846  has  Cross  deviated  from 
its  policy  of  producing  the  finest  in  writing  in¬ 
strument  craftsmanship,  regardless  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  reason  every  Cross  pen  and 
pencil  is  covered  with  a  lifetime  mechanical 
guarantee.  You,  too,  will  realize  that  Pride  can 
pay  dividends  once  you  have  used  and  sold 
an  A.  T.  Cross  product.  Why  not  accept  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  receive  all  the  details.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Cross  Buyers'  Guide. 

Lustrous  Chrome  $3.75  eo.  retail,  no  tax 


w^i{ma  (Jnsi/iumenh  avaiUHe  in 


$6.60  eo.  retail,  F.T.I 
$8.75  eo.  retail,  F.T.I 


12kt.  gold  filled 
14  kt.  gold  filled 
Solid  14  kt.  gold 


$50.00  eo.  retail,  F.T.I 


A.T.  CROSS  ^ompamj 


FIFTY  THREE  WARREN  STREET 
PROVIDENCE  7,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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month  intervals  brings  an  increased 
return  with  each  succeeding  use.  The 
store  with  a  planned  program  of 
monthly  mailings  does  considerably 
better  than  the  average,  often  upwards 
of  two  j>er  cent. 

.\1  though  a  balanced  promotional 
diet  of  iiew'spaper,  store  flyer,  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  is  best,  the  mailing  pieces 
outpull  the  other  media— in  the  case 
of  self-seal  envelopes,  for  instance,  di¬ 
rect  mail  may  pull  three  times  the 
response  of  either  of  the  other  two.  A 
circular  on  self-seals  brings  noticeably 
increased  business  for  three  months: 
after  that,  sales  remain  somewhat  high¬ 
er  for  a  few  months  longer. 

Case  in  point:  A  store  that  had  been 
doing  $.*{0  to  $40  a  month  on  imprint¬ 
ed  self-seals  used  a  statement  enclosure. 
In  the  next  three  months,  sales  ran 
almost  to  $3,000.  In  the  three  months 
then  following,  sales  simmered  down, 
l)ut  not  to  their  previous  low  level: 
they  averaged  $200  a  month  on  this 
item. 

Best  long-time  benefits,  the  Smith 
spokesman  explains,  are  obtained 
through  promotions  of  staple  items  at 
regular  prices,  not  through  cut-price 
offerings.  It  takes  time  to  build  up  a 
strong  ))ersonalizing  section,  but  once 
the  reputation  has  been  established, 
the  store  finds  unit  sales,  especially  in 
wedding  business,  high.  And  it  finds 
that  it  liecomes  headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  personalizing  business,  not 
just  the  specific  items  it  has  been  fea¬ 
turing  in  its  direct  mail.  Added  bene¬ 
fit;  Customers  tend  to  go  back  to  the 
store  for  other  stationery  items  as  well. 

While  They  Shop.  Complementing  per¬ 
sonalized  work  of  this  kind  there  is,  of 
course,  the  while-you-shop  personaliz¬ 
ing,  as  on  a  Kingsley  machine,  for  cus¬ 
tomers  with  jet-age  ideas  of  how  quick¬ 
ly  monogramming  should  be  done. 
Such  imprinting  applies  not  only  to 
letter  paper,  but  also  to  party  paper 
goods,  pencils  and  pens,  and  personal¬ 
ized  Christmas  cards,  among  other 
things. 

While-you-shop  personalizing  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  at  Christmas,  or  at 
any  time  of  year  when  customers  are 
buying  gifts  they  may  wish  to  have 
monogrammed.  In  recent  years,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to 
shop  late;  Christmas  is  again  an  after- 
Thanksgiving  business  that  allows  lit- 
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kind  of  merchandise  it  is  really  best 
equipped  to  feature:  fashion-appeal 
papers  and  gift  boxes.  Here,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  providing  an  assist,  styling 
numbers  especially  for  the  department 
stores— his-hers  packages,  stationery  in 
re-use  boxes,  decorated  notes,  etc. 


one  who  likes  nice  paper  and  knows 
how  to  suggest  a  second  item  to  the 
customer. 

For  in  letter  paper,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  the  customer  today  is 
being  educated  to  the  wardrobe  idea. 
A  feature  in  Charm  Magazine,  for  in¬ 
stance,  reminded  businesswomen  last 
February  that  their  letter  paper  needs 
are  varied  indeed— some  for  the  type¬ 
written  gab  fest;  some  for  personal 
business,  some  for  the  hand-written 
thank-you,  the  invitation,  the  formal 
note. 

But  an  occasional  magazine  feature, 
an  occasional  manufacturer’s  ad,  is  not 
enough  to  bring  customers  in,  break¬ 
ing  the  door  down  to  buy  half  a  dozen 
kinds  of  letter  paper.  The  department 
has  to  do  its  part  in  windows,  in  de- 


NATIONAL  LETTER  WRITING  WEEK 

Here  is  this  year’s  poster  for  National 
Letter  Writing  Week,  October  4th  to  \0th. 
This  year,  Mary  Margaret  McBride  will 
be  featured  in  a  television  film  support¬ 
ing  the  week.  Prints,  either  20-second  or 
one-minute,  are  available  free  from  Paper 
Stationery  Tablet  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22. 
N.  Y.  Same  source  has  tie-in  material  for 
back-to-school  promotions,  including  ad 
mats  and  news  releases. 


tie  time  for  sending  merchandise  out¬ 
side  the  store  for  imprinting.  Fast 
service  facilities  within  the  store  can 
keep  the  customer  and  the  gift  or  card 
purchase  from  going  elsewhere. 

In  the  letter  paper  section  of  the 
tlepartment,  particularly,  monogram¬ 
ming  may  well  become  an  important 
means  of  keeping  the  customer  loyal 
to  the  store.  Other  tyjies  of  outlets, 
notably  super  markets,  have  practical¬ 
ly  taken  over  the  lower-priced  mer¬ 
chandise  in  cellophane  packages.  That 
leaves  the  department  store  with  the 


WOMEN  AT  WORK.  The  charm  of  watching  other  people  work  adds  to  the  attraction 
of  while-you-wait  personalizing.  That’s  one  reason  why  some  stores,  like  Jordan  Marsh, 
set  their  operators  right  out  on  the  selling  floor,  near  the  outpost  Christmas  card 
department  —  itself  located,  it  will  be  noted,  in  an  escalator  spot. 
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-RECOMMENDATIONS 

STATIONERY  departments  that  aim 
high  can  do  more  business,  at 
more  profit,  if  they  .  .  . 

■  Keep  Fixtures  Up  to  Date 

Fixtures  are  space  stretchers  that 
provide  ever  greater  display  facilities 
and  stock  space— urgently  needed  in 
most  departments  because  of  the  ever 
growing  assortments. 

Improve  Selling 

Self-selection  does  much,  but  good 
salespeople  do  more  in  those  fields 
where  the  department's  current  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  most  inviting:  suggesting 
related  items,  trading  up,  selling  arti¬ 
cles  at  higher  unit  prices. 

Promote  Aggressively 

The  department  has  many  items  that 
respond  to  promotion  at  any  time  of 
any  year.  For  some  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  classifications,  direct  mail  is  the 
ideal  medium;  letter  paper  can  send  a 
sample  of  itself  as  a  mailing  piece. 

Stay  in  Business  All  Year 

With  the  merchandise  and  the  pro¬ 
motional  opportunities  for  year-round 
activity,  the  department  has  little  rea¬ 
son  to  hibernate  during  the  first  nine 
month  of  the  year. 

Stand  for  Something 

Some  stores  stand  for  bargains, 
bargains,  bargains.  Others  represent 
prestige  and  quality.  Some  are  in  be¬ 
tween.  The  department  should  stand 
for  what  its  store  stands  for— not  for 
what  its  noisiest  competitor  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  represent. 

Never  Forget  Basic  Stocks 

This  is  where  good  will,  the  day- 
to-day  business,  the  real  profit  lie. 
Management's  most  repaying  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  department  may  well  be 
to  see  that  it  has  the  staff,  the  system, 
and  the  budget  to  do  a  first-rate  job 
on  basic  stocks. 


Where  are  you 

Who  are  your  customers 

These  are  the  questions  we  ask 
at  OZ  about  every  retailer 
we  service.  OZ  knows  that 
Boise  is  not  New  York — that 
national  averages  do  not 
apply  to  your  store — that  by 
giving  your  store  individual 
attention,  the  results  are 
plus-business. 

The  new  expanded  OZ  rack 
program  is  designed  to 
fill  the  individual  needs  of  the  busy  retailer.  A  lavish 
investment  is  not  required  to  introduce  you  to  this  program. 

In  fact,  at  no  cost  to  you,  these  self-service  racks  that 
display  the  entire  card  and  make  the  most  of  impulse-buying 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  Use  your  mailing  coupon  to  get 
the  details  of  this  exciting  offer. 

OZ  greeting  cards  have  your  customers  in  mind.  F or  the  teenager 
and  the  young-in-heart — unique  small  cards  called  Bitniks,  bright 
with  modern  humor.  At  10<t  a  card,  our  novel  48-card  Bitnik  rack 
stimulates  volume-buying. 

The  22"  X  22”  revolving  KD  rack  is  constructed  of  flexible, 
adjustable  pegboard  and  holds  100  dozen  25^  or  354  OZ  cards. 
Modern,  decorative  invitations  and  announcements  on  their 
own  compact,  handsome  racks  will  attract  special  attention. 

Let  us  know  your  merchandising  needs.  The  right  cards  in  the 
right  place  sell! 


GREETING  CARDS,  INC.  •  SI  WEST  21»t  ST.,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 
11934  VALERIO  STREET,  NORTH  HOLLYWOOD,  CAUF. 
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EASIEST  WAY  TO  MAKE 
SCHOOL  DAYS  PAY  DAYS! 


SHEAFFER5 


SheafferS 


-1^ 


V 


Here  is  the  modern  way  to  write — and 


America’s  students  know  it.  Sheaffer’s 


Skripsert  Pen  gives  them  the  quality  and 


character  of  fountain  pen  writing...  with 


the  neatness  and  convenience  of  a  ball 


point.  So  compact,  the  Skripsert  Pen  actu 


ally  fits  comfortably  in  a  shirt  pocket. 


Versatile!  Six  writing  point  styles  are 


available.  And  it  loads  like  a  rifle  with 


cartridges  of  Skrip  writing  fluid.  It’s  a 


sales  natural... and  will  get  top  billing  in 


Sheaffer’s  back-to-school  advertising.  So 


order  early  and  be  ready  for  those  back 


to-school  sales.  This  year’s  top  sales  star 


will  be  the  Sheaffer  Skripsert  Pen.  Match 


mg  piencils  available,  too! 


Already  ov*r  S.OOO.OOO  In  usn— the  Sheaffer  Skripsert  pen  has 


caught  on  with  students  in  a  hurry.  And  remember  the  extra  money  that  goes 
with  future  saies  of  high«profit  Skrip  cartridges. 


IN 

I  Sk  upit  > 

fOtlNTAlN  PIN 


THERE’S  A  SHEAFFER  FOR  EVERY  STUDENT  WRITING  NEED  I 

DISPLAY  SheafTcr’s  Skripriier  Ballpoints... SheafTcr’s  Skrip* 

takes  the  skip  out  of  ballpoint  writing . From  $1.98  "  ~  I  la 

P8ATUR8  Sheaffer's  Skripsert  Fountain  Pens... using  high 
turnover  cartridges  of  Skrip  writing  fluid . From  $2.98 

PROMOTB  the  ntvt  Lady  Sheaffer  Co  Heel  ion...  already  a  rage 
among  coeds . From  $10.00  ■■■ 

SUOOBST  Sheaffer’s  Snorkel  Fountain  Pens... always  the 
most  popular  in  its  class . From  $10.00 

SBLL  Sheaffer’s  Fineline  Pencils  with  slim  design. ..the 
student’s  favorite . From  $1.98 


Always  aim  for  enssmbls  sales . . .  Plus  spars  leads,  erasers  and  all  other  Sheaffer  quality  accessories. 


You  get  everything  you  want  in  a  single  order  from 


'Ballpoint  fluid 


W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  U.S.A.  e  In  Canadai 
Goderich,  Ontario  •  In  Great  Britaim  London  e  In  Australia:  Melbourne 
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smaller  stores  conference 


The  Store  of  Tomorroiu 

It  will  have  variety,  flexibility  and  individuality. 

The  means  and  materials  for  a  functional,  newly-efficient, 
handsome  and  economical  selling  plant  are  available  today. 


The  store  of  tomorrow  will  bespeak 
variety,  flexibility  and  individu¬ 
ality.  It  will  be  shap>ed,  designed  and 
furnished,  inside  and  outside,  so  that 
merchandise  arrangements  and  dis¬ 
plays  stimulate  sales.  In  it,  changes  in 
decor,  departmental  arrangements, 
even  wall  locations,  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  easily  and  quickly,  as  market 
and  merchandise  developments  de¬ 
mand  new  selling  approaches  and  new 
pathways  for  store  traffic.  In  short,  it 
will  be  a  merchandising  center  where 
shopping  is  a  joy.  And— the  means  and 
materials  are  now  available  for  the 
store  owner  to  undertake  its  creation 
today. 

This  was  the  combined  view  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  three  experts  in  store 


design  who  addressed  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division’s 
one-day  midyear  meeting,  held  June 
8th  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  New  York. 
Fixtures,  architecture  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  modernization  plan  were 
the  three  subjects  discussed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Wyckoff,  president  of  Edinger- 
Wyckoff,  Inc.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa,; 
Charles  S.  Telchin  of  Telchin  &  Cam- 
panella.  New  York,  architects;  and 
Charles  F.  P,  Allison  of  Renna  Bros., 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  respectively. 
All  had  a  common  premise:  the  mer¬ 
chant  must  know  his  store  thoroughly, 
the  kind  and  quality  of  merchandise 
it  sells,  the  customers  to  whom  it  ap¬ 
peals,  the  business  standards  it  repre¬ 
sents,  and  then  he  must  seek  the  most 


functional  use  of  his  space  according 
to  these  requirements. 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Stuart 
Cleaveland,  president  of  W.  W.  Mertz, 
Torrington,  Connecticut  and  former 
Smaller  Stores  Division  chairman. 

.\fter  the  prepared  talks,  the  meet¬ 
ing  broke  up  into  six  workshop  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  each  delegate  joining 
the  one  of  his  choice.  Three  groups 
were  led  by  the  sjjeakers  on  their  mod¬ 
ernization  subjects.  The  other  three 
were  on  branch  stores,  led  by  Milton 
Levy  of  Levy  Bros.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
new  tax  laws,  led  by  Burnett  C.  Glad¬ 
stone,  attorney.  New  York  and  Federal 
Bars,  and  shortages,  led  by  William 
Alexander,  security  consultant.  New 
York  City. 


F'lxturing  for  Merchandising 


WILLIAM  S.  WYCKOFF  criti¬ 
cized  the  standardization  or 
“sameness"  of  fixturing  throughout 
department  stores  of  all  sizes— even 
brand  new  ones— that  is  giving  them  a 
1940  look  rather  than  a  1970  look.  He 
particularly  criticized  the  continued 
use  of  glass-enclosed  showcases.  These, 
he  said,  are  often  piled  high  with  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  their  interiors  merely 
serve  as  well-lighted  stockrooms.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  items  such  as  fine  jewel¬ 
ry,  imported  gloves,  etc.,  he  said,  “glass 
showcases  should  give  way  to  well- 
lighted  merchandising  fixtures  —  fix¬ 
tures  which  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
self-selection  but  for  exposed  selling.” 


Recognizing  that  some  retailers  fear 
their  stores  may  take  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  super  market  or  variety 
store,  Wyckoff  assured  the  merchants 
that  flexible  and  varying  fixtures  can 
be  installed  without  downgrading 
store  character.  Moreover,  he  said, 
there  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
of  savings  in  capital  expenditure, 
greater  sales  per  square  foot  and  per 
salesperson. 

The  Fixtures  That  Sell.  He  recom¬ 
mended  a  variety  of  fixtures,  each  tyf>e 
and  size  chosen  according  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  it  sells.  There  are,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  basic  units  for  fl(x>r  fixtures 


and  island  fixtures  which  can  be  used 
with  different  hardware  so  that  the 
merchandise  classification  to  be  put 
in  each  gets  the  best  exposure.  For 
example,  he  said,  there  is  a  six-inch 
platform,  a  12-inch  base  with  stock 
drawers,  or  an  18-  or  24-  or  30-inch 
base,  each  with  doors  or  drawers;  to 
these  can  be  added  glass  bins,  plastic 
dividers,  wood  shelves,  glass  shelves, 
slanted  or  straight,  etc. 

Furthermore,  Wyckoff  pointed  out 
during  his  workshop  session,  existing 
glass  showcases  can  be  converted  into 
open  fixtures  by  cutting  the  frame  in 
the  front  in  order  to  stagger  the 
shelves  and  then  moving  the  lights 
back. 

Urging  the  merchants  at  all  times 
to  think  of  the  merchandise  to  l»e 
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WEEK  AFTER  WEEK 
BEGINNING  SEPT.21 . . . 

Exclusive  sponsorship 


The  same  sparkling 
personality  that  smashed 
box  office  records 
joins  Du  Pont  to  help  you 
smash  sales  records 


THE  DO  PONT 
SHOW  WITH 
JONEALLVSON 


CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


COAST-TO-COAST 
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sold  when  a  fixture  is  being  installed, 
Wyckoff  told  of  a  store  that  set  up 
a  necktie  fixture  having  a  series  of 
shelves  going  down  as  low  as  six  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  then  found  that 
the  ties  did  not  move  off  the  shelves 
because  customers  wouldn't  bend 
down  that  far  to  pick  up  a  tie  and 
examine  its  fabric  and  pattern.  Cer¬ 
tain  notions  and  drug  items,  such  as 
facial  tissues  and  soap  powders,  do 
sell  from  shelves  so  close  to  the  floor, 
he  said,  but  not  those  goods  which 
the  customer  wants  to  see  and  feel. 

Wall  Hardwora.  In  wall  fixturing, 
stores  have  accomplished  more  flexi¬ 
bility  than  elsewhere,  according  to 
Wyckoff.  He  explained  that  manu¬ 


facturers  are  now  producing  hardware 
which,  when  installed  against  perma- 
ment  walls  or  stud  walls,  permits  a 
variety  of  wall  arrangements.  He  said: 

‘‘.\n  area  can  be  quickly  converted 
from  double-hanging  to  single-hang¬ 
ing  with  glass  shelves  above,  or  from 
glass-shelving  with  stock  area  under¬ 
neath  to  triple-hanging.  At  peak  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  extra  plastic  box  sec¬ 
tions  or  base  stock  areas  can  easily  be 
added  and  display  areas  can  easily  be 
enlarged  to  attract  the  customer’s  eye 
and  to  eliminate  the  feeling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  scarcity  at  times  of  low  in¬ 
ventory  and  moderate  selling.” 

Ovar^AII  Pictura.  In  addition  to  fix¬ 
tures  that  vary  in  height,  width  and 


The  Face  of  the  Store 

ttjkA  ATERIALS  and  techniques  are 
IVI  so  flexible  that  every  merchant 
can  have  the  distinctively  different 
store  that  is  best  for  his  operation. 
With  a  personality  all  its  own— a  per¬ 
sonality  far,  far  different  from  that  of 
the  discount  house  or  super  market— 
the  department  store  of  tomorrow  will 
overcome  the  competition  of  tomor¬ 
row,”  Thus  did  Charles  S.  Telchin 
(  encourage  the  smaller  merchant  to 

I  think  of  his  store  as  the  physical  sym- 

‘  bol  of  his  standards  of  business. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  mod¬ 
ern  stores  which  are  engineered  ac¬ 
cording  to  merchandising  require¬ 
ments,  can  be  circular,  square,  hexago¬ 
nal,  or  other  interesting  and  function¬ 
al  shapes.  A  variety  of  sheathing  ma¬ 
terials,  he  pointed  out,  lend  themselves 
to  assorted  design  possibilities— e.g., 
plastic  can  look  like  stone  or  brick; 
aluminum  can  be  given  virtually  any 
color  by  the  anodizing  process.  These 
are  durable  and  easy  to  clean,  too. 

Walls  and  Support.  Other  architectur¬ 
al  developments  and  their  effects  on 
the  store  of  tomorrow,  according  to 
Telchin: 

Thin  yet  strong  walls  and  new  con¬ 
struction  principles  make  buildings 
self-supporting.  .\s  a  result,  bulky 
obstructive  columns  are  removed  from 
inside  and  heavy  masonry  walls  that 
took  up  valuable  floor  space  are  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  exterior.  For 
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instance,  stores  will  be  supported  by 
structural  framework  instead  of  by 
walls. 

Already  in  use  are  outside  “curtain 
walls"  with  as  little  as  two  inches  of 
insulation  that  offer  this  kind  of  econ¬ 
omy  over  foot-thick  masonry:  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  300  square  feet  on  a  100  x  100 
floor,  which,  assuming  building  costs 
to  be  $10  per  square  foot,  equals 
$3,000  worth  of  space. 

For  walls  that  must  support  weight, 
new  materials  are  being  developed, 
such  as  fireproof  plastic  blended  with 
aluminum  or  steel  which  is  strong  and 
thin  and  could  be  used  both  inside 
and  outside.  These  walls  will  also 
contain  all  of  the  store’s  lighting,  heat¬ 
ing  and  cooling  equipment.  Telchin 
reported: 

“Westinghouse  Corp.  now  has  a 
full-scale  wall  panel  that  cools  a  room 
when  electric  current  passes  through 
some  ingeniously-derived  solid  ma¬ 
terial,  and  heats  it  when  the  current 
is  reversed.  These  same  panels  can 
also  produce  ‘electroluminescent’  light 
of  any  color  and  intensity  by  passing 
a  current  through  a  phosphorous  ma¬ 
terial.  Within  seconds,  a  merchant  will 
be  able  to  create  any  lighting  effect.” 

Expansion  of  the  store  is  being 
facilitated,  Telchin  further  reported. 
“The  vaulted  roof  construction,”  he 
said,  “can  support  one  or  more  addi¬ 
tional  selling  floors  by  means  of  a 
suspension  cable  system.” 


length,  color  and  material,  Wvcko 
well-fixtured  store  contains  a  cc 
nation  of  wall  installations,  inlands 
free-standing  fixtures,  individual 
fixtures,  hang  racks,  and  special 
fixtures  and  feature  displays.  Of 
square  footage  devoted  to  floor 
tures,  25  per  cent  will  be  for  flat-tal 
display  and  promotional  selling; 
per  cent  will  be  flexible.  In  this  st 
a  buyer  will  give  time  and  thought  i 
the  best  way  to  display,  stock  and  si| 
the  merchandise  and  spiend  less  tii 
on  office  work;  she  and  her  staff 
keep  merchandise  properly  marked  fa 
size  and  price.  And  all  floor  areas ' 
be  used  for  exposed  selling  and 
be  served  by  perimeter  stockrooms 
stock  is  needed. 


Downtown  Focus.  Telchin’s  look  i: 
the  future  also  included  a  predic 
He  said:  “Merchants  will  pay  mi 
attention  to  their  downtown  stores . . 
Merchants  are  learning  they  can 
business  downtown  by  aggressive 
tion. . . .  (They)  are  realizing  that  tl 
downtown  areas  are  a  confused  jumi 
of  individualistic  styling.  The  shoppi 
center  is  doing  so  well  in  large  part 
cause  its  stores  are  smoothly  Integra 
in  design,  and  yet  have  an  individiil 
ality  of  their  own.  This  harmony  al 
tracts  the  customer;  downtown  di 
order  repels.  Enterprising  merchai 
can  create  their  own  shopping  ceni 
atmosphere  by  unifying  the  designs 
their  stores  into  one  central  the 
and  still  preserve  their  identities 


Electronics.  The  store  interior,  Te 
chin  concluded,  will  be  governed 
easy  convertibility  not  only  of  fixtur 
walls  and  counters,  but  also  of  tlesig 
and  atmosphere.  Push-button  ele 
tronic  controls  will  enable  changes 
be  made  in  a  moment  of  color,  ligl 
ing,  functional  signing,  even  hi-l 
mood  music  in  each  department  tl 
is  sound-proofed  against  the  rest 
the  floor.  Electronics  will  also  contro 
elevators,  air  filters  and  will  perfc 
stock  control  to  the  point  of  automa 
cally  getting  a  reorder  out  to  tl 
manufacturer  when  the  stockroom 
getting  low.  And,  if  an  item  a  cu 
tomer  wants  is  not  in  forward  stc 
closed-circuit  color  television  wil 
show  it  to  her. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Planning  for  Modernization 


OMPREHENSIVE  factual  assess¬ 
ment  of  a  store’s  premises  and  its 
operations  is  the  key  to  successful 
modernization,  according  to  Clharles 
F.  P.  Allison.  Because  successful  mod¬ 
ernization  also  requires  foresight,  Alli¬ 
son  urged  each  merchant  “to  com¬ 
mence  preliminary  planning  as  soon 
as  he  is  aware  that  all  is  not  well  with 
his  operation,  or  as  soon  as  he  de¬ 
cides  to  seek  a  location  for  a  new 
store.” 

“A  great  deal  can  lie  done,”  he  said, 
“towards  arriving  at  an  ideal  theoreti¬ 
cal  arrangement  of  departments  and 
merchandise:  the  choice  of  a  flexible 
and  versatile  system  of  store  equip¬ 
ment;  and  a  theme  for  an  attractive 
scheme  of  decoration  long  before  the 
final  decision  to  remodel  or  relocate.” 

.\llison  presented  a  step-by-step  pro¬ 
cedure  for  planning  store  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  distributed  a  detailed  check¬ 
list  of  items  to  be  considered.  Basic 
to  his  scheme  is  the  following  prelimi¬ 
nary  research: 

(1)  A  survey  of  floor  space  to  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment  and  service  area  and  their  rela¬ 
tionships  to  one  another;  (2)  a  series 
of  black-and-white  photographs  of 
each  department  with  views  from  en¬ 
trances,  main  aisles,  staircase,  esca¬ 
lator  and  elevator  landings,  to  focus 
on  defects  which  otherwise  would  go 
unnoticed;  (3)  computation  of  dollar 
sales  per  square  foot  and  number  of 
transactions  per  square  foot  for  each 
department,  based  on  annual  figures. 


with  the  help  of  the  consultant,  and 
then  draw  a  preliminary  plan  of  the 
building  shell,  showing  entrances,  dis¬ 
play  windows,  vertical  transf)ortation 
and  mechanical  service  facilities,  and 
the  proposed  selling  and  service  areas. 

4.  Prepare  a  progress  schedule  of 
the  changes.  This  schedule,  which 
should  be  reviewed  weekly,  Allison  ex¬ 
plained,  will  help  merchandise  and 
personnel  management  plan  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  modernization  pro¬ 
ject,  and  in  the  case  of  a  remodelling 
job,  will  help  transfer  an  existing  de¬ 
partment  to  a  new  location  easily. 

5.  Set  down  in  detail  the  changes 
for  each  department,  including  any 
new  work  to  the  building  and  me¬ 
chanical  services  that  may  be  involved. 

6.  Decide  on  how  much  flexibility 
is  needed,  whether  a  heavy-duty  sys¬ 
tem  is  needed,  and  how  much  dignity 
of  appearance  is  desired;  then  select 
the  equipment  and  construction  to  be 
used. 

7.  Outline  construction  details  and 
specifications  and  expand  the  progress 
schedule  to  include  the  additional 
items  that  have  been  decided  since  its 
first  preparation:  e.g.  lighting,  air  con¬ 
ditioning,  painting  and  decorating, 
communications,  security  equipment, 
public  address  systems,  store  fixtures, 
business  machines  and  office  furniture, 
materials-handling  equipment,  etc. 

8.  Order  the  work  to  be  done. 


Quid*  Points.  Allison  also  oSeted 
some  guiding  principles  for  the  mod¬ 
ernization  program.  They  were: 

1.  Variety  of  decorative  treatmenti 
for  walls  and  ceilings  of  departmenti, 
while  necessary  in  large  stores  as  a 
means  of  departmental  identification, 
in  the  smaller  store  can  produce  con¬ 
fusion  at  great  expense  for  joinery 
work  and  hardware. 

2.  Departmental  layouts  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  most  economical  use  of 
salesf>eople,  enable  good  visual  super¬ 
vision  by  department  heads,  and  be 
adaptable  to  any  physical  changes  r^ 
quired  by  seasons  or  sf)ecial  promo¬ 
tions. 

3.  Smooth  and  easy  flow  of  custom¬ 
er  traffic  is  produced  through  proper 
relationship  of  cash  register  and  wrap 
ping  counters  and  high-turnover,  con¬ 
venience  type  merchandise;  proper  re¬ 
lationship  of  fitting  room  locations 
and  the  merchandise  that  is  sold  in 
them;  and  proper  relationship  be¬ 
tween  reserve  stock  facilities  and  the 
counters  or  showcases  where  the  stock 
is  sold. 

4.  There  should  be  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  display,  personal  service,  pre¬ 
selection  and  self-service  lest  too  much 
space  be  given  to  merchandise  with  no 
space  left  for  customers  to  lay  an  item 
down  for  inspection  or  for  writing  a 
sales  check  or  for  attractive  displays. 

5.  High  fixtures  and  display  back¬ 
grounds  improperly  placed  obstruct 
the  customers’  view  of  large  areas  of 
selling  space. 


The  Customer  of  Tomorrow 


Recommended  Procedure.  The  steps 
in  his  plan  were  as  follows: 

1.  With  the  help  of  an  architect, 
designer  or  store  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  that  has  a  planning  service,  set 
up  a  preliminary  scheme  that  includes 
the  information  needed  to  make  bud¬ 
get  estimates  and  cost  comparisons  of 
different  construction  methods. 

2.  To  help  reveal  the  store’s  de¬ 
ficiencies,  compare  its  merchandising 
and  operating  statistics  with  those  of 
similar-sized  stores,  using  reports  such 
as  the  Controllers’  Congress  MOR  and 
bearing  in  mind  any  sp>ecial  IcKal  con¬ 
ditions  that  may  account  for  differ¬ 
ences. 

3.  Analyze  all  findings  thoroughly 


ttWOU’RE  in  a  much  better  posi- 
I  tion  to  retool  for  tomorrow  than 
a  big  store  is.  You  are  more  flexible, 
you  can  act  more  quickly,  and  you 
don’t  have  all  the  levels  and  layers  of 
brass  to  cut  through  before  you  can 
act.  For  these  reasons  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  win  tomorrow’s  cus¬ 
tomers— and  win  and  sell  them  today,” 
said  Mrs.  Kay  Corinth,  merchandis¬ 
ing  director  of  Seventeen  Magazine,  in 
a  talk  on  selling  to  teen-agers. 

She  addressed  the  dinner  meeting 
of  smaller  store  merchants,  which  also 
heard  talks  by  Nathan  J.  Gold,  presi¬ 
dent  of  NRMA  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  ex¬ 


ecutive  vice  president  of  NR.VI.\.  A 
fashion  show  of  teen-agers’  fall  apparel 
was  staged  by  Seventeen,  with  the 
magazine’s  fashion  director,  Mrs.  Rose¬ 
mary  McMurtry,  narrating.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  was  Joe  Feller, 
president  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 
Canada  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division. 

.Mrs.  Corinth  offered  eight  recom¬ 
mendations  on  how  to  attract  today’s 
lucrative  teen-age  business  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  long-term  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers.  These  were  her  suggestions: 

1.  Make  your  complete  organization 
aware  of  the  youth  market;  get  youth 
and  young  ideas  into  all  your  activi¬ 
ties— buying,  promoting,  publicizing. 
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2.  Have  a  planned  youth  program, 
perhaps  along  the  lines  of  the  Seven¬ 
teen  program  through  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  set  up  fashion  boards  on 
which  eac  h  high  school  in  an  area  has 
one  or  more  representatives. 

3.  Have  a  teen-age  department  and 
locate  it  on  the  same  floor  as  adult  de¬ 
partments,  never  near  children’s  wear. 
Give  it  gay  decor,  place  to  sit  down,  a 
telephone  if  possible  and  even  a  juke 
box  and  records. 

4.  Address  ads  and  promotions  spe¬ 
cifically  to  teen-agers. 

5.  Institute  a  junior  charge  plan. 

6.  Work  with  schools  on  education¬ 
al  programs  where  features  of  your 
business  can  serve  to  illustrate  a  lesson. 

7.  “Reach  the  family  through  the 
voung.  In  planning  your  promotion 
and  advertising  efforts,  seek  for  means 
of  selling  the  teen-agers  of  the  family 
who  will  sell  Mother  and  Dad  for  you 
more  forcibly  than  you  ever  could,’’ 
Mrs.  Corinth  said. 

8.  And,  she  concluded,  “Do  it  now. 
Beat  your  competition  by  being  first 
with  the  most  for  the  teen-age  cus¬ 
tomer.’’ 

Public  Relations.  Stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  public  relations  as  the 
keystone  of  selling  to  all  customers, 
young  and  old,  Nathan  Gold  urged  the 
smaller  merchants  to  join  NRMA’s 
newly-formed  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.  It’s  a  do-it-yourself  program  on 
the  community  level,  he  explained,  for 
every  merchant  to  tell  his  community 
about  retailing’s  contribution  to 
American  life.  The  good  will  and  re¬ 
spect  to  be  gained,  he  said,  can  also 
mean  volume  and  profit. 

J.  Cordon  Dakins  said  that  although 
retailers  expect  good  volume  and 
profit  in  1959,  department  stores  are 
facing  increasing  competition  from 
other  outlets.  He  offered  four  recom¬ 
mendations  on  how  store  owners  can 
help  themselves  keep  their  share  of  the 
consumer  market:  (1)  At  least  once 
a  year,  review  every  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  in  effect  in  the  store 
for  the  past  12  months  and  discard 
those  that  no  longer  add  to  efficiency 
or  better  selling.  (2)  Concentrate  on 
new  ways  of  selling  and  of  assuring 
your  customers  that  they’ve  gotten  the 
best  possible  service.  (3)  Make  more 
use  of  credit.  (4)  Maintain  the  best 
possible  relations  with  the  public. 


Gordon  Creighton 


LINE  UPON  LINE 

We  Market  Miracles  I 

Wonders  multiply  so  quickly  in  this  most  mar¬ 
velous  of  centuries  that  a  year  or  two  or,  at  the 
longest,  a  decade,  suffice  to  measure  the  p>eriod  in 
which  some  particular  scientific  variation  is  domi¬ 
nant.  We  had  hardly  gotten  used  to  hi-fi  when 
stereophonic  improvements  added  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  reproduction  of  sound.  The  three- 
dimensional  principle  which  made  the  stereoscope- 
stereograph  combination  the  sensation  of  things 
seen  for  the  late  Victorians  is  now  causing  things  heard  to  come  similarly 
alive  “in  the  round’’  to  the  ear.  And  TV  refinements,  including  increas¬ 
ing  popularization  of  color,  set  up  a  sort  of  competition  among  the  senses 
which  leaves  one  “bewitched,"^  bothered  and  bewildered’’  as  to  whether 
to  look,  listen,  or  both.  .  .  .  The  not-too-distant  prosf)ect  of  the  1960 
political  conventions  prompts  speculation  about  further  technological 
miracles-in-the-making,  recalling  how  in  1924  the  new  sensation  RADIO 
kept  all  America  up  half  the  night  to  hear  the  battle  of  the  ballots.  Three 
weeks  at  the  Democratic  convention  left  millions  red-eyed  from  loss  of 
sleep,  and  wrung  an  unforgettable  cry  of  agony  from  the  chairman.  Sena¬ 
tor  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana  who,  at  2:30  one  morning,  announced 
the  final  ballot  for  the  day.  It  ended  with  a  single  “favorite  son”  vote  for 
Senator  Carter  Glass.  “One  Glass,”  ruminated  Walsh,  momentarily  for¬ 
getting  that  all  Prohibition-land  could  hear  him,  “one  Glass!  Whiskey; 
I  wish  I  had  it!” 

Voe  been  reading  •  •  •  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Home 

Furnishings  Conference  of  the  Merchandising  Division,  23  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  to  the  promotional  significances  of  recent  developments  in 
stereophonic  sound.  What  comes  up  at  once— and  dramatically— is  that 
the  inter-related  activities  of  the  affected  departments,  phonograph,  radio, 
television,  are  in  a  state  of  flux  requiring  considerable  reorientation 
on  everybody’s  part,  from  the  boss  down.  All  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  to  convert  these  pages  into  appropriate  action.  .  .  .  Other  keys  to 
better  business  are  labelled:  “Keep  In  Stock  on  Profitable  Lines,”  and 
closely  related,  “Item  Merchandising.”  Extracts:  “I  made  83  department 
store  calls.  Seventy-eight  stores  did  not  have  on  the  counter  the  number 
one  dollar-producing  item  in  the  Pyrex  ware  line."  (J.  A.  Celaschi)  ... 
Nat  Gavender’s  talk  is  literally  a  catalogue  of  ‘‘Cinderella"  items,  every 
one  of  them  a  neglected  and  overlooked  belle  of  the  volume  and  profits 
hall.  Fourteen  listed  items  are  responsible  for  thousands  of  dollars  of 
extra  business  in  one  store  or  another.  ...  Another  discussion  dug  into 
reasons  for  the  slump  in  the  department  store  share  of  the  furniture 
business  from  16  per  cent  in  1948  to  10  per  cent  in  1957.  Need  for 
creative  merchandising  and  selling  was  stressed  and  documented.  The 
buyer’s  influence  on  sales  training  was  clearly  defined:  “Only  he  can  im¬ 
part  the  story  behind  his  own  selection  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  sales¬ 
people  the  excitement  as  well  as  the  facts  about  the  merchandise.”  (David 
J.  Brunn)  .  .  .  What  to  do  about  customer  confusion  arising  from  pro¬ 
duction  profusion  in  carpet  fibers  will  arrest  the  attention  of  every  floor 
coverings  executive.  .  .  .  Comparative  pricing  under  the  FTC  rules  is 
another  headline  subject.  ...  As  a  merchant.  I’d  buy  this  book  for 
A.  W.  Zelomek’s  “Changing  Times— Changing  Tactics”  alone.  But  all 
its  features  are  recommended  for  your  closest  consideration. 
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RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 


Better  Sales  and  Profits 
In  the  Fur  Department 


Fur  Act  Revision 

T'S  time  for  revision  of  some  of  the 

burdensome  and  outmoded  FTC  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Fur  Labeling  Act,  guest 
speaker  Nathan  J.  Gold  told  the  fur  meet¬ 
ing.  President  of  NRMA  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Gold  said: 

"I'm  in  favor  of  the  Fur  Labeling  Act's 
purpose.  I  believe  that  the  law  is  serving 
its  original  purpose  and  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  was  a  good  one.  I  question  only 
whether  it  isn't  already  time  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  review  the  sit¬ 
uation  today,  to  note  the  improvements 
made  in  the  past  seven  years,  and  per¬ 
haps,  in  consultation  with  the  industry, 
amend  some  of  the  regulations  that  now 
make  the  law  a  serious  burden  upon  both 
retailer  and  manufacturer  and  a  constant 
source  of  concern  to  top  management." 

He  reported,  in  fact,  that  the  NRAAA 
has  already  requested  a  meeting  with  the 
FTC  to  consider  the  problem.  It  will  take 
place  in  the  fall. 

Labeling  responsibility  under  the  law  is 
basically  the  manufacturer's,  since  only 
he  knows  what  skins  have  been  used  in  a 
garment.  Gold  said.  But  the  buyers  have 
a  responsibility  too,  he  pointed  out.  They 
must  know  the  law  thoroughly  and  deal 
with  resources  which  they  know  comply 
with  the  regulations. 

The  immediate  goal,  according  to 
Gold,  is  "to  re-examine  the  regulations 
one  by  one  and  suspend  perhaps  some 
that  are  today  a  source  of  worry,  or  irri¬ 
tation,  or  needless  bickering  and  of  un¬ 
necessary  legal  expense."  However,  if, 
after  the  change,  abuses  recur,  "let  the 
Commission  impose  penalties  of  the  sever¬ 
est  kind,"  he  said. 


Almost  150  fur  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  from  stores  all 
over  the  country  gathered  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York,  on  June  10th,  to 
participate  in  the  first  annual  all-re¬ 
tailer  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merchandising  problems  of 
retailing  furs.  Sponsored  by  the  Retail 
Fur  Council  of  NRMA,  whose  chair¬ 
man,  .Alfred  B.  Cohen  of  Kirby  Block 
&  Co.,  presided,  the  dinner  meeting 
addressed  itself  to  three  critical  devel¬ 
opments  in  fur  retailing: 

(1)  the  emphasis  on  mink,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  furs,  and  its  effect 
on  volume  and  profit; 

(2)  the  decline  of  the  fur  repair  and 
service  department  as  a  profit  pro¬ 
ducer; 

And  (3)  the  lack  of  suitable  sales 
personnel  for  a  product  that  requires 
specialized  knowledge. 

Each  subject  was  treated  by  a  key 
speaker  and  then  discussed  by  a  panel 
of  retailers  with  the  audience  partici¬ 
pating.  ^^eyer  Cogan  of  .Abraham  & 
Straus,  vice  chairman  of  the  NRM.A 
Retail  Fur  Council,  was  nuxlerator 
for  the  discussions. 

Buyers  who  spoke  expressed  the  de¬ 
sire  to  take  positive  action  to  improve 
their  departments.  .A  major  concern, 
however,  as  voiced  by  a  member  of  the 
audience  and  endorsed  by  ringing  ap¬ 
plause,  was  “How  does  the  buyer  get 
top  management  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  fur  department?” 

One  For  vi.  Many  Furs.  Chief  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  viewpoint  that  retailers 
should  stock  and  promote  a  variety  of 
furs  was  Richard  H.  Mosher  of  F  &:  R 
Lazarus  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  He 
was  supported  by  Cyril  Kunkel  of 
Kaufman’s,  Pittsburgh,  Ed  Filosa  of 
Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New 


York,  and  what  seemed  to  bo  a  good- 
sized  majority  of  the  audience. 

What  can  happen,  Mosher  asked,  if 
retailers  continue  to  put  most  of  their 
emphasis  on  mink?  Legitimate  mark¬ 
ups  are  shrinking,  he  said;  fur  storage 
and  repair  business  is  declining;  rising 
mink  prices  can  force  thousands  of 
potential  customers  out  of  the  mass 
market;  and  there’s  a  chance  that  vet\ 
soon  a  saturation  point  will  be  reached 
in  the  demand  for  mink. 

“What  retail  management  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  with  favor  on  its  fur 
business— high  stock  obligations,  slow 
turnover,  calculated  fashion  risk-and 
inadequate  profit  margins?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

Mosher  urged  retailers  to  take  the 
initiative  in  stimulating  demand  fot 
many  furs.  “The  fur  market,”  he  said, 
“can  and  will  produce  w'hat  retailers 
demonstrate  can  be  sold.”  He  was  in 
favor  of  starting  right  away,  pointing 
out  that  women  are  demonstrating 
their  desire  for  many  kinds  of  furs  bv 
purchasing  many  fur-trimmed  items. 

Ed  Filosa  suggested  starting  with 
jacket  promotions  before  plunging  in¬ 
to  selling  coats.  Women  of  today,  who 
live  in  the  suburbs  and  ride  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  he  said,  accept  the  jacket  as> 
desirable  extra  garment;  so  use  the 
short  fur  as  the  entre  to  coats. 

Russell  Taylor  of  .Annis  Furs,  New 
York  was  skeptical  about  selling  fun 
other  than  mink.  He  felt  customen 
would  resist  the  prices  being  asked  for 
them.  For  instance,  he  questioned 
whether  he  could  sell  a  rabbit  coat  at 
$300  when  20  years  ago  it  sold  for  $100. 

In  the  audience  was  economic  con¬ 
sultant,  Dr.  Victor  Fuchs,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  is  also  the  author  of  The 
Economics  of  the  Firr  Industry’  and  a 
director  of  the  Retail  Fur  Council.  He 
volunteered  these  points:  (I)  .Any¬ 
thing  in  the  store  that’s  priced  three 
times  higher  than  20  years  ago  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trend  of  all  merchandise. 

(2)  There  is  a  diminishing  supply  of 
raw  fur  from  wild  animals,  the  result 
of  which  is  bound  to  be  higher  prices. 
In  fact,  the  furs  of  the  future  will  be 
from  ranch-bred  animals  and  mudi 
research  needs  to  be  ilone  on  how  to 
raise  a  variety  of  fur-bearing  animals 

(3)  Fur  retailers  must  free  themselves 
from  thinking  in  terms  of  markup  per 
centages  and  should  adopt  the  econom¬ 
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!  icaily-moi  c-sound  concept  of  return  on 
dollars  invested  in  inventory. 

IHorchandise  Is  Available.  Many  of 
the  audience  were  in  New*  York  for  fur 
market  week  and  an  hour-long  fashion 
I  presentation  showed  them  the  variety 
I  of  furs  and  styles  that  are  now’  avail- 
[:  able.  It  was  put  on  by  the  Fur  Infor- 
i  mation  ft  Fashion  Council,  an  industry- 
i  wide  organization  that  was  established, 
about  a  year  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  fashion  and  variety  in  furs, 
in  April,  1959,  a  seven-man  retail  ad¬ 
visory  committee  was  set  up  by  FIFC, 
I  which  is  headed  by  George  Liebes  of 
Pi  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas. 

^  The  theory  of  FIFC,  according 
ji  to  fashion  commentator  Nona  Lou 
[(  Green,  is  “that  if  we  can  get  a  woman 
i  to  wear  a  fur,  any  fur,  she  w’ill  become 
I  a  time-honored  and  regular  customer 
I  for  furs.”  Therefore,  she  explained, 
I  FIFC  commissioned  six  award-winning 
American  fashion  designers  to  create 
a  collection  of  moderate-priced  furs 
;  which  would  appeal  to  w’omen  aged 
j  17  to  45.  Two  collections  have  been 
j  designed  to  date  by  Jeanne  Campbell, 
i  Luis  Estevez,  Jeanne  Carr,  Pembroke 
Squires,  Eloise  Curtis  and  John  Weitz. 
These  were  modelled  for  the  retailers. 
The  first  collection,  introduced  last 
February,  consisted  of  22  different  furs 
and  combinations  used  chiefly  in 
stoles,  jackets  and  boleros,  and  short 
coats,  made  to  retail  for  $500  or  less. 
In  the  second  group,  just  completed 
I  and  being  shown  for  the  first  time, 
I  were  12  coats  to  retail  for  $750  or  less. 

I  Miss  Green  reported  that  in  the  fall 
there  will  be  major  network  TV  show¬ 
ings  of  items  in  the  collections  and 
:  editorial  coverage  in  fashion  maga- 
I  zines.  She  also  said  that  a  manufactur- 
j!  er  can  get  any  pattern  by  w’riting  to 
li  FIFC,  101  West  30th  Street,  New’  York 
1.  A  list  of  resources  making  the  gar- 
■  ments  is  also  available. 

Closing  the  Sale.  Once  the  coats,  the 
customers  and  the  clerks  are  gathered 
I  in  the  department,  how  do  you  ring 
i  up  sales?  This  question  was  answered 
by  George  Liebes  of  Neiman  Marcus, 
Dallas  and  panelists  Howard  Heath- 
■  man  of  .Armstrong’s,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
!  Herman  Eisen  of  Lit  Brothers,  Phila- 
j  delphia.  Aside  from  the  over-all  traits 
■  of  salesmanship  that  all  departments 
!  look  for— courtesy,  interest  in  people, 
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no  excessive  promises  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  etc.— the  need  for  special  training 
and  constant  retraining  of  fur  person¬ 
nel  was  stressed.  The  buyer’s  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  staff  was  underscored,  too. 
It  was  felt  that  he  should  be  on  the 
selling  floor  as  much  as  piossible  to  im¬ 
part  to  his  staff  enthusiasm  for  the 
merchandise  and  to  assist  in  making  a 
sale  whenever  possible  so  that  clerks 
can  thereby  learn  from  him  about  furs 
and  their  selling  points. 

Chairman  Cogan  suggested  that  the 
Retail  Fur  Council,  or  some  other 
group,  undertake  preparation  of  a 
training  film  that  would  tell  the  com¬ 
plete  story  of  furs,  their  prtxressing, 
design,  cutting,  etc.  One  buyer  in  the 
audience  said  he  sometimes  takes  his 
salespeople  to  the  market. 

Another  buyer  raised  the  problem 
of  branches  where  interselling  betw’een 
departments  is  practiced,  the  buyer  is 
often  aw’ay,  and  to  further  complicate 
the  situation,  "top  management  shows 
no  realization  of  the  specialized  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  salespeople  in  fur 
departments.’’ 

Liebes  said  that  Neiman  Marcus 
solves  the  problem  by  making  sure 
that  the  sales  manager  in  each  divis¬ 
ion  is  an  expert.  The  salespeople  don’t 
have  to  be  specialists  in  furs,  he  said. 
Furthermore,  at  the  Dallas  store, 
Liebes  said,  six  training  meetings  are 
held  each  season  and  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  fashion  show’s  and  sales  meet¬ 
ings  for  the  salespeople. 

Fur  Servicing.  How  to  improve  the  fur 
serv’icing  department  w’as  discussed  by 
Jules  Rauchinger  of  Arnold  Constable, 
New  York  and  panelists  George  Weiss 
of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New’  York  and 
John  Grimes  of  Strawbridge  &  Cloth¬ 
ier,  Philadelphia. 

Its  profitability,  Rauchinger  said, 
arises  from  these  features:  there’s  no 
inventory  investment;  there’s  no  carry¬ 
over  of  goods  at  the  end  of  a  season 
and  therefore  no  markdowns;  normal 
markup  can  produce  a  profit;  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  brings  her  garment  to  the 
Fur  Salon  for  service  or  storage  is  a 
potential  buyer  of  a  new  fur  and  also 
of  other  merchandise  in  the  store. 

The  problems,  he  said,  are  pxx)r  sys¬ 
tems,  p)oor  sales  training,  pioor  plan¬ 
ning,  unimaginative  advertising  and 
pioor  workmanship.  To  overcome 
them,  he  recommended: 


Use  an  expjerienced  furrier  and  let 
your  customers  know  their  garments 
get  expjert  care.  Have  a  good  fur  esti¬ 
mator— that  is,  one  with  a  complete 
knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the  fur 
trade,  of  all  typies  of  furs,  and  of  the 
costs  of  all  materials  and  labor  re¬ 
quired  in  repair  or  conversion.  To 
minimize  errors  and  differences  among 
estimators,  prepare  an  estimator’s  cost 
chart  with  standard  prices  for  opiera- 
tions  that  can  be  defined.  Figure  the 
estimate  by  listing  the  cost  of  each 
item  to  be  repaired,  adding  the  cost  of 
cleaning,  totaling  these  charges  and 
then  adding  your  normal  markup. 
Have  a  competent  examiner  check  the 
finished  job  from  the  customer’s  view’- 
pmint  when  the  fur  comes  back  from 
the  factory.  Advertise  and  promote 
the  servicing  opieration.  Encourage 
salespieople  to  sell  the  service  and  stim¬ 
ulate  servicing  pieople  with  incentives 
for  servicing  sales  and  for  directing 
traffic  to  the  fur  salon. 

At  Arnold  Constable’s,  Rauchinger 
said,  meetings  of  the  servicing  staff  are 
held  twice  a  year  to  discuss  opierations 
of  the  department  and  how  they  can 
be  improved.  A  diary  is  kept  in  which 
all  phases  of  the  op>eration  are  entered 
daily  and  listings  made  of  what  com- 
p>etitors  are  doing.  It  serves  as  a  sea¬ 
sonal  guide,  he  noted. 

Weiss  offered  these  recommenda¬ 
tions:  Have  the  storage  desk  adjacent 
to  the  retail  department  so  that  ex- 
pjerienced  furriers  are  available  for 
consultation  and  sometimes  can  en¬ 
courage  sales  of  new  furs;  don’t  use 
temporary  help  during  the  storage  sea¬ 
son— their  inexpjerience  can  harm  you. 

Grimes,  who  is  supierintendent  of 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier’s  fur  service 
department,  told  how  he  has  expanded 
volume  in  branch  store  service  opiera- 
tions.  It  was  necessary  to  get  top  man¬ 
agement  suppjort,  he  said,  so  they  were 
asked  to  explore  what  fur  servicing 
can  do  for  the  store  and  to  give  their 
ideas  on  window  displays  and  radio 
advertising.  Branch  store  salespjeople 
were  educated  about  the  service  de¬ 
partment,  he  explained,  by  one-day 
observation  at  the  main  store  and  by 
hearing  talks  given  at  the  branches.  In 
addition,  he  said,  estimators  w’ere  given 
scheduled  time  at  the  branch  stores  so 
that  all  the  costs  on  rep>air  and  service 
are  figured  accurately  and  the  custom¬ 
ers  get  expjert  explanations  of  the  w’ork. 
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A  Practical  Store  Research  Program 


By  Eugene  H,  From,  Retailing  Faculty,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
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IT  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  dis¬ 
agreement  that  business  texlay  needs 
more  executives  w’ho  are  capable  of 
analytical  and  original  thinking.  The 
need  is  seen  in  the  many  articles  which 
have  been  written  on  this  subject  by 
top  management  executives.  As  one 
way  of  promoting  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing  in  business  students,  a  project  re¬ 
quiring  individual  research  is  highly 
desirable. 

The  retailing  faculty  at  the  RcKhes- 
ter  Institute  of  Technology  last  year, 
1957-1958,  decided  on  a  new  research 
course  with  this  object  in  mind.  We 
knew  that  four  credits  in  individual 
research  would  not  make  “research 
people’’  out  of  our  students,  but  the 
practice  in  analytical  analysis  would 
be  invaluable  for  the  future. 

At  the  beginning,  we  were  faced 
with  a  problem  which  had  more  to  do 
with  human  nature  than  with  busi¬ 
ness.  We  knew  from  experience  that 
to  motivate  a  student  in  a  thesis  or 
research  course  is  often  very  difficult. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  student 
during  his  four  years  in  school  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do  some  papers  which  are  of 
little  interest  to  him  and  are  often  just 
a  necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated  for  the 
sake  of  graduation. 

So  our  problem  resolved  itself  to  the 
question:  “How  can  we  stimulate  the 
students  to  do  some  factual  thinking?’’ 

An  ln>Store  Program  This  problem 
was  easily  settled  through  the  cooper¬ 
ative  work  program  of  our  school.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  if  students  could 


work,  as  they  do,  with  the  local  stores 
on  a  cooperative  basis  in  the  selling 
and  operations  area,  they  could  also 
be  used  in  a  similar  arrangement  for  a 
research  project.  The  stores  have  prob¬ 
lems  which  should  be  w’ithin  the  grasp 
of  a  fourth  year  college  student  with 
cooperative  work  experience.  Why  not 
get  our  students  to  work  on  them? 
The  student  would  benefit  because  he 
would  be  w'orking  in  a  practical  situ¬ 
ation  similar  to  the  work  experience 
he  will  have  once  he  gets  out  of  school. 
And  the  store  should  benefit  through 
the  findings  in  the  report  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  performance  (with  the  idea  of 
possibly  employing  him  after  gradua¬ 
tion). 

However,  we  did  not  know  how  the 
stores  would  feel  about  the  program. 
It  was  one  thing  to  employ  the  student 
on  a  cooperative  work  schedule,  but 
a  research  program  on  a  cooperative 
basis  would  require  the  store  to  give 
the  student  some  confidential  data  and 
executive  guidance  by  top  manage¬ 
ment. 

Having  been  given  the  job  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  proposed  course,  I  was  the 
one  who  cautiously  approached  each 
of  the  local  stores  with  the  idea.  I 
found  out  at  once  that  there  was  no 
need  to  “sell’’  the  idea— the  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  enthusiastic.  Here  are 
some  typical  comments  they  made: 

“We’ve  had  this  small  project  for 
several  months  and  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  to  it.  Be  glad  to  turn  it  over  to 
one  of  your  students  and  help  him." 


“I’ve  got  so  many  problems  I  can 
comb  them  out  of  my  hair.  I’ll  take 
as  many  students  as  you  want  to  give 
me.” 

“Sure  we’ll  go  along.  We’ve  got 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
by  working  with  you.’’ 

And  here  are  some  of  the  projects 
the  stores  gave  us  to  work  on: 

“An  Analysis  of  ’Phone  and  Letter 
Tracer  Complaints’’ 

“Analysis  of  Basic  Stock  Require¬ 
ments  in  a  Foundation  Depart¬ 
ment’’ 

“Assessment  of  Sales  Potential  in  a 
Proposed  Shopping  Center” 

“How  to  Get  a  Younger  Clientele 
for  the  Dress  Department” 

“An  Analysis  of  Store  Opening  and 
Closing  PrcKedure” 

“A  Statistical  Analysis  of  COD  Re 
turns” 
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There  was  nothing  trivial  about 
these  subjects— they  had  depth  and 
were  stimulating. 


The  Work  Arrangements.  It  was  agreed 
with  each  store  that  the  project  was 
to  be  completed  in  one  school  quarter 
—12  weeks.  Since  each  project  was 
unique,  no  formal  classes  were  sched¬ 
uled.  In  light  of  these  conditions,  it 
was  decided  that  each  project  should 
have  the  depth  to  cover  a  minimum 
of  50  hours  working  time,  which  did 
not  include  an  estimated  six  houn 
conference  time  with  the  instructor. 
This  50-hour  standard  was  set  on  the 
basis  of  a  “B  level”  student.  (Actually, 
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H  some  students  worked  well  over  100 
H  iiours  during  the  12  weeks.)  It  was 
n  also  agreed  that  specihe  individual 
I  working  arrangements  were  to  be 
1  nude  privately  between  the  store  ex- 
g  ecutive  and  the  student. 

Contraiy  to  our  regular  co-op  work 
policy,  no  fundamental  remuneration 
was  requested  for  the  students.  There 
were  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  we 
felt  that  the  extra  guidance  by  the 
store  executive  would  be  sufficient 
payment.  Second,  since  these  were 
student  reports,  we  could  not  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  stores  would  get  their 
money’s  worth.  We  expected  an  ex¬ 
cellent  to  poor  range  in  report  quality. 
However,  the  lack  of  remuneration 
did  not  dull  student  enthusiasm  for 
the  course. 

Assignment  and  Instructions.  .At  an 

t  organization  meeting  with  the  12 

c  senior  students  who  were  to  take  the 

course,  I  outlined  the  plan  of  opera- 
t  tions  and  gave  the  students  their  as- 
1  signments,  with  as  much  attention  as 
possible  to  individual  preferences. 

!  The  interest  of  the  students  was 
high.  They  felt  they  were  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  would  have  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  and  make  a  direct  contribu¬ 
tion.  They  also  liked  the  idea  of  con¬ 
ferring  and  working  with  people  on 
H  the  upper  management  level. 

After  the  matching  of  student  and 
subject  (which  worked  out  well  in 
most  cases)  came  the  individual  in¬ 
structions  to  each  student,  as  follows; 


1.  The  student  was  told  whom  to 
contact  in  the  store  and  given  general 
information  on  the  subject.  It  was  the 
responsibility  of  the  store  people  to 
give  more  detailed  instruction  on  the 
subject. 

2.  It  was  carefully  explained  that 
the  instructor  in  the  course  was  to 
offer  specific  guidance  on  routine  mat¬ 
ters  and  that  the  store  executives  were 
to  be  contacted  only  when  a  major 
snag  occurred  which  could  not  be 
w'orked  out  at  school. 

3.  Due  dates  were  set  for  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  project,  and  a  rough  draft 
and  a  final  draft  of  findings  and  rec¬ 
ommendations.  The  outline  was  to 
be  approved  by  the  instructor  and  the 
store  executive  concerned.  The  though 
draft  was  to  be  approved  by  the  in¬ 
structor  only,  and  the  final  draft  w’as 
to  be  presented  to  the  store  executive 
with  a  carbon  copy  going  to  the  in¬ 
structor.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
store  executive  w'ould  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  determining  the  grade  of 
the  paper. 

4.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  this 
project  would  have  benefits  for  the 
student  after  graduation,  as  it  could 
serve  as  tangible  evidence  of  the  work 
he  has  done  and  his  future  potential. 

The  Results.  Since  each  project  was 
different,  it  w’ould  require  12  different 
stories  to  tell  how  each  student  han¬ 
dled  his  asignment.  However,  it  can 
be  said  here  that  most  of  the  students 
worked  with  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


Second  Annual  Careers  Week,  October  11th>17th 


NRAAA's  second  annual  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  will  be  held  October 
11th-17th.  Sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing,  the 
week  is  a  designated  time  for  retailers  to  engage  in  nationwide  promotion 
of  job  opportunities  in  stores  and  the  advantages  of  this  work.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  again  prepared  promotional  material,  including  posters,  display 
signs,  an  ad  logo,  and  a  give-away  booklet,  in  comic  book  style.  Members 
of  the  Association  will  be  receiving,  early  in  August,  a  kit  containing  a  100- 
page  brochure  outlining  many  of  last  year's  successful  programs  and  sug¬ 
gesting  other  ideas  that  stores  can  adapt.  (Additional  copies  of  the  bro¬ 
chure:  $5  each.) 

The  Committee  is  also  repeating  its  Recognition  Awards  Competition  for 
outstanding  community  programs  in  each  of  three  sized  communities— under 
100,000  population,  100,000  to  500,000  population,  and  over  500,000 
population— and  for  the  best  state-wide  campaign.  Any  program  conducted 
during  1959  is  eligible,  unlike  last  year's  contest  which  was  limited  to 
Careers  Week  activities. 


As  would  l)e  expected,  several  did 
poor  jobs.  But  as  a  check,  before  an 
OK  was  placed  on  the  report  by  the 
instructor,  the  student  had  to  bring 
his  paper  up  to  at  least  a  "C  Plus” 
grade  level.  Consequently,  one  or  two 
students  rewrote  their  papers  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  until  they  reached  the 
minimum  “C  Plus”  grade  level. 

.As  a  group,  the  results  of  this  course 
were  very  good.  And  this  is  from  a 
class  which  the  faculty  rates  as  being 
just  average.  The  quality  of  the  papers 
ranged  from  excellent  to  poor  with 
the  bulk  in  the  above-average  classifi¬ 
cation.  One  boy  interviewed  over 
1,000  customers  in  three  variety  stores 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  chain 
store’s  self-service  operation.  His  re¬ 
port  was  an  orderly  statistical  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  results  of  his  interviews. 
One  girl  did  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
bridal  business  in  the  city  to  give  a 
department  store  an  idea  of  where  it 
could  improve  its  operation.  Most  of 
the  reports  had  at  least  one  outstand¬ 
ing  feature. 

Stores'  Reaction.  The  stores  felt  that 
they  had  benefited.  In  some  instances, 
the  rep>orts  have  shown  the  stores 
where  large  dollar  savings  may  be 
made  and  additional  volume  obtained. 
The  merchants’  views  can  best  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  everyone  in¬ 
volved  has  asked  to  participate  again 
next  year.  In  fact,  two  executives 
have  asked  for  more  students  next  year 
and  have  pledged  more  of  their  busy 
time  to  guidance. 

However,  in  working  with  the  stores, 
we  found  a  few  limitations.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  was  one  case  in  which  the  top 
executive  in  a  store  referred  a  student 
to  one  of  his  department  heads  for  a 
research  topic.  The  department  head 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  a  student  in¬ 
vestigating  his  area  and  made  it  rather 
hard  for  the  student  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  information.  To  settle  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  instructor  had  to  go  “through 
channels”  to  have  pressure  put  on  the 
department  head  to  get  him  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  After  this  was  done,  the  situation 
improved  but  was  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  has  to  be  admitted  middle 
level  executives  are  sometimes  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  the  short-range  profit 
objective  and  not  in  the  long-range 
objectives  of  research  investigation 
and  f>ersonnel  development. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


Services  Discrimmation  Issue  Decided 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  interpretation  of  the  “services  discrimina¬ 
tion”  section  [Section  2  (e)]  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
The  Act  proscribes  price  discrimination  among  buyers  of 
die  same  or  similar  merchandise  moving  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  In  addition  to  price  discrimination,  the  Act  also 
makes  unlawful  any  discrimination  among  purchasers  in  the 
granting  of  any  “services  or  facilities”  (e.g.  promotional 
allowances).  Price  discriminations,  however,  are  permissible 
under  certain  circumstances.  Exceptions  are  permitted,  for 
example,  where  attributable  to  cost  savings  as  a  result  of 
quantity  orders  or  where  the  price  discrimination  would 
not  substantially  lessen  competition  among  purchasers. 

The  nub  of  the  controversy  before  the  court  involved  the 
varying  promotional  practices  of  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  as  a  fact  that  the  promo¬ 
tional  facilities  accorded  the  chain  stores,  in  the  aggregate, 
were  of  far  greater  value  than  those  given  the  fabric  shops. 
The  company  contended,  however,  that  (I)  lack  of  com¬ 
petitive  injury  between  the  different  purchasers  and  (2) 
“cost  justification”  were  available  as  defenses  against  a 
charge  of  discrimination  in  “services  or  facilities.” 

The  high  court  rejects  this  reasoning  and  holds  that  dis¬ 
criminations  of  this  character  are  illegal  per  se.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  relied  on  by  the  pattern  company  are  limited  to 
price  discriminations  only. 

Trading  Stamps  Held  to  Be  Cash  Discounts 

The  economic  effect  of  trading  stamps  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  litigation  in  the  courts.  The  issue  arises 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  fair  trade  laws  or  under  the 
“unfair  sales  acts”  of  the  various  states.  In  fair  trade  states, 
manufacturers  of  fair  trade  items  have  sought  to  prevent 
the  issuance  of  trading  stamps  in  connection  with  sale  of 
their  products  at  retail,  contending  that  the  stamps  are,  in 
effect,  a  reduction  below  the  established  resale  price.  Some 
state  courts  have  agreed  and  prohibited  the  practice.  In 
other  states,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  stamps  are  the 
equivalent  of  a  normal  cash  discount  “which  is  merely  a 
term  of  payment  and  not  a  price  reduction.” 

The  Supreme  Court  alined  itself  with  the  cash  discount 
theory  in  a  recent  decision.  The  issue  involved  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Oklahoma  Unfair  Sales  Act,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  certain  items  of  merchandise  below  “cost.” 
The  statute,  however,  permits  an  exception  where  sales 
under  cost  are  made  “to  meet  competition.”  The  defend¬ 
ant,  a  retail  grocery  chain,  was  found  to  have  sold  items  in 
violation  of  the  Act.  The  chain  justified  its  action  on  the 


ground,  among  others,  that  it  was  meeting  trading  stamp 
competition  by  reducing  its  prices  to  the  “net”  prices  d 
other  stores. 

The  justices  found,  however,  that  the  use  of  trading 
stamps  is  not  a  price  reduction  but  a  cash  discount  for 
prompt  payment  of  cash.  Finding  a  vast  difference  in  the 
effect  of  selective  price  cuts  (the  principal  targets  of  “unfair 
sales”  statutes)  and  the  issuance  of  trading  stamps,  the 
Court  said:  “The  selling  of  selected  goods  at  a  loss  in  order 
to  lure  customers  into  the  store  is  .  .  .  not  only  a  destruc¬ 
tive  means  of  competition,  but  it  also  plays  on  the  gullibility 
of  customers  by  leading  them  to  expect  what  generally  was 
not  true,  namely,  that  a  store  which  offered  such  an  amaz¬ 
ing  bargain  was  full  of  other  such  bargains.  Clearly  there 
is  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  conclusion  that  selective  price 
cuts  tend  to  perpetuate  this  abuse  whereas  the  use  of  tradittg 
stamps  does  not.  .  . 

Federal  Fair  Trade  Bill  Opposition 

The  Justice  Department  has  joined  forces  with  Vice 
President  Nixon  in  voicing  strong  opposition  to  a  fedenl 
fair  trade  law.  Appearing  before  a  Senate  committee  con¬ 
sidering  S.  1083,  a  Justice  Department  spokesman  declared 
that  the  substitution  of  federal  fair  trade  legislation  for 
optional  state  laws  would  “.  .  .  result  in  higher  prices  . . . 
be  of  no  benefit  to  small  business  .  .  .  and  actually  help  the 
discount  houses.”  Mr.  Nixon  characterized  fair  trade  as 
“inconsistent  in  a  free  enterprise  economy”  and  said  it 
would  “contribute  nothing  to  reasonable  price  stability  w 
future  economic  grow’th.” 

Meanwhile,  an  identical  bill,  FI.R.  1253,  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and 
is  awaiting  action  by  the  full  House. 

NRMA  Issues  Bulletin  on  Labeling  Act 

The  Technical  Committee  of  NRMA  has  issued  a  com¬ 
prehensive  bulletin  explaining  the  responsibility  of  retailen 
under  the  Textile  Fiber  Prcxlucts  Identification  Act,  which 
becomes  effective  next  March  3rd.  The  bulletin,  in  question 
and  answer  format,  highlights  the  scope  of  the  Act,  sets  out 
the  labeling  requirements,  discusses  the  importance  of  ob¬ 
taining  guaranties  from  suppliers  and  contains  a  complete 
list  of  items  subject  to  the  law. 

In  commenting  on  the  bulletin,  Ephraim  Freedman,  di¬ 
rector  of  R.  H.  Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards  and  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Technical  Committee,  urged  retailers  to 
notify  all  resources  to  begin  compliance  with  the  Act  as 
soon  as  psossible.  Unlabeled  merchandise  on  hand  this 
March  may  create  considerable  consumer  resistance,  Mr. 
Freedman  said. 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
different  floors,  complicating  the  ex¬ 
pense  control  of  floor  supervision. 
However,  the  divisional  grouping  can 
be  made  practical,  he  said: 

‘‘Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  assign  a 
senice  or  sales  manager  to  each  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  (in  smal¬ 
ler  stores  a  divisional  manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  could  be  created  to  handle  such 
problems  directly)  who  would  be 
responsible  for  the  ojjerations  of  all 
of  the  departments  in  the  division. 
On  this  basis,  a  divisional  operating 
statement  would  be  more  valid  be¬ 
cause  it  would  reflect  both  merchan¬ 
dising  and  operating  responsibility. 
This  approach  also  is  suppsortable  if 
we  accept  the  view  that  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager  is  a  business 
manager  for  a  group  of  buyers  and 
departments— and  not  just  a  super¬ 
buyer.” 

Management  Reports.  The  group 
statements  for  top  management  re¬ 
porting,  Mages  suggested,  should  be 
carried  beyond  the  controllable  profit 
line,  even  to  net  profit.  He  said: 

“Research  has  shown  that  not  only 
have  many  stores  failed  to  consider 
materials-handling  or  warehouse  ex¬ 
penses  in  relation  to  individual  items, 
but  they  have  not  properly  allocated 
such  expenses  to  departments.  If  we 
prepare  group  statements  (ot  related 
departments)  with  an  improved  allo¬ 
cation  of  some  of  these  costs,  the  re¬ 
sults  may  be  very  helpful.  In  fact,  1 
believe  that  the  benefit  resulting  from 
the  study  of  item  costs  or  profitability 
comes  not  from  the  so-called  buying 
and  pricing  tcx)ls  that  are  offered,  but 
from  the  investigation  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  buying,  receipt, 
storing,  selling  and  delivery  of  the 
item.  This  investigation  often  svill  re¬ 
sult  in  changes  in  operating  techniques 
or  merchandising  policy  with  a  direct, 
long-range  effect  on  expense  levels. 
Group  statements  carried  all  the  way 
to  net  profit  would  reflect  the  effect  of 
such  decisions  on  net  profit.” 

I 

Simpler  Reports.  Speaking  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  simplifying  internal  re¬ 
ports,  S.  J.  Fosdick,  vice  president  for 
store  expansion  programs,  Wieboldt 


Stores,  Inc.,  said: 

“Test  the  acceptance  of  your  re¬ 
ports,  delay  them,  drop  them  for  a 
time.  Talk  to  people  about  them.  Do 
they  really  perform  a  function  or  are 
some  of  them  merely  conversation 
pieces?  At  least  once  a  year,  the  in¬ 
formation,  the  organization  and  the 
mailing  list  of  every  report  should  be 
challenged.  Don’t  even  wait  a  year  to 
challenge  a  report  that  was  developed 
to  meet  a  particular  problem.” 

Like  Kenneth  Mages,  Fosdick 
stressed  that  rep>ort  simplification  not 
only  results  from  but  can  also  lead  to 
sharper  concepts  of  where  cosf  re¬ 
sponsibility  lies: 

“For  years,”  he  said,  “we  showed 
departmental  selling  cost  on  our  gross 
margin  reports.  Our  merchandise  di¬ 
vision  has  no  responsibility  for  selling 
cost,  so  why  show  it?  Now  we  don’t 
report  departmental  costs  anywhere, 
simply  because  we  couldn’t  if  we 
wished.  Salespeople  in  our  stores  are 
assigned  to  areas,  not  to  departments. 
Area  assignments  vary  from  store  to 


store,  depending  upon  the  store  lay¬ 
outs.  We  report  only  store  and  total 
company  selling  costs.  We  budget 
selling  costs  by  store  in  a  lump  sum 
as  we  do  non-selling  cost.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  is:  we  can  afford  only  so  much 
cost  in  accordance  with  a  store  expect¬ 
ed  total  sales;  the  store  has  to  manipu¬ 
late  its  expense  dollars  to  its  own  cost 
advantage.” 

Short-Cut  Reports.  The  two  principles 
on  which  Fosdick  placed  most  stress 
were  these:  (1)  Get  reports,  whenever 
possible,  as  by-products  of  some  basic 
accounting  function  and  (2)  Never 
continue  a  spiecial  fact-finding  report 
after  its  purpose  has  been  served;  re¬ 
ports  in  stores  tend  to  multiply  and 
go  on  forever  because  nobody  thinks 
of  stopping  them.  An  example  he 
offered  of  the  by-product  report  for 
a  special  purpose  was  this  one: 

“We  pay  our  freight  bills  through 
the  use  of  tabulating  equipment.  Be¬ 
cause  we  are  shifting  to  more  and 
more  central  receiving  and  marking, 
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I  want  to  be  in  a  {X)sition  to  determine 
whether  the  stores'  expense  is  falling 
proportionately  with  declining  mer¬ 
chandise  receipts,  and  thus  determine 
if  their  lowered  cost  produces  a  saving 
above  the  increased  central  expense. 
Each  month  the  tab  room  sends  me  a 
penciled  report  on  the  pounds  and 
pieces  received  at  each  store.  When 
our  determination  is  made,  they’ll 
stop  even  that  simple  report.” 

.Another  example  served  to  illus¬ 
trate  both  how  to  get  a  certain  report 
less  exjjensively  and  how  to  test  its 
value  and  how  to  test  its  value  by  de¬ 
laying  it  (in  this  case  it  was  proved 
important  to  continue  it): 

“Some  time  ago  we  developed  a 
monthly  report  which  shows  the 
amount  of  merchandise  we  are  buying 
from  all  of  our  vendors.  Do  we  have 
too  many  vendors  in  any  given  depart¬ 
ment,  or  too  few?  Are  our  buyers 
alert  to  new  resources,  or  are  they  tak¬ 
ing  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  just 
going  along  with  old  resources?  In 
other  words,  is  there  an  appropriate 
balance  between  loyalty  to  known 
vendors  and  the  search  for  new  re¬ 
coil  rces? 

“.After  a  year  or  so  of  this  report, 
we  began  to  question  its  value.  Of 
course,  everyone  who  was  asked  de¬ 
clared  it  invaluable.  But  there  is 
often  quite  a  spread  between  w’hat 
people  say  and  what  the  facts  are. 
When  we  put  our  accounts  payable 
on  tab  equipment,  the  vendor  analysis 
became  a  by-product  report.  In  the 
transition  period  the  vendor  report 
was  delayed  about  a  week.  In  that 
week  20  per  cent  of  our  buyers  called 
to  ask  where  the  report  was.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  number  of  buyers  out  of 
town,  the  patient  ones  and  the  indif¬ 
ferent  ones,  we  felt  this  an  indication 
of  real  interest.” 


Branch  Store  Manual 

The  Controllers'  Congress  is  now  at 
work  on  a  Branch  Store  Accounting 
Manual.  A  committee  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  to  carry  out  this  project  held  its 
first  meeting  during  the  C.  C.  conven¬ 
tion.  William  S.  Darrow,  City  Stores 
Co.,  is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  consists  of  16  members.  Sub¬ 
committees  have  been  formed  to  deal 
with  specialized  phases  of  the  project. 


Inuentory  Shortages- 

SOME  day,  not  too  far  in  the  future, 
homes  and  places  of  business  and 
entertainment  may  be  equipjied  with 
an  inexpensive  device  (probably 
called  a  Euphorizer!)  that  will  charge 
the  air  with  negative  ions.  This  in¬ 
strument  will  put  an  end  to  the  ill 
temper,  irritability,  headache  and  fa¬ 
tigue  that  most  people  feel  when  the 
barometer  is  falling  before  a  storm  or 
when  there  has  been  a  long  spell  of 
unrelieved  hot  weather.  What’s  more, 
it  may  dramatically  reduce  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  all  sorts  of  crime,  including 
stealing. 

Sargent  J.  Curtis,  security  superin¬ 
tendent  of  7'he  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  w’ho  addressed  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  convention  on  the  subject 
of  inventory  shortages,  told  about  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  taken  place  with 
ionization  in  the  past  two  decades  and 
predicted  that  it  will  one  day  be  a 
major  factor  in  crime  prevention,  as 
w’ell  as  in  the  treatment  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  some  diseases. 

What  is  ionization?  This  is  the  way 
Curtis  described  it: 

“The  air  we  breathe  is  made  up  of 
molecules  of  gases  (oxygen,  nitrogen 
and  carbon  dioxide).  Natural  phe¬ 
nomena,  like  cosmic  rays,  cause  a 
small  percentage  of  these  molecules 
to  lose  or  gain  electrons.  Those  mole¬ 
cules  that  gain  electrons  are  known  as 
negative  ions.  Those  molecides  that 
lose  electrons  become  positive  ions.” 

The  lonaire.  Research  that  dates  back 
over  many  years  has  shown  that  nega¬ 
tive  ions  are  generally  beneficial  to 
health  and  contribute  to  a  feeling  of 
well-being:  positive  ions  have  the  op¬ 
posite  effect.  For  example,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
famous  spas  is  not  due  to  the  waters, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  air  near 
bubbling  springs  and  waterfalls  is 
heavily  charged  with  negative  ions. 
Medical  research  within  the  past  10 
years  has  indicated  that  negative  ions 
repel  viruses. 

The  most  recent  findings  suggest 
that  negative  ionization  may  inhibit 
the  growth  of  cancer  cells.  In  one 
large  U.  S.  hospital  there  is  an  ioniz¬ 
ation  room  in  which  the  effect  of  nega¬ 
tive  ions  on  cancer  and  other  diseases 


And  the  Air  We  Breathe 


is  being  studied.  Here,  Curtis  related 
the  ionization  of  the  air  is  controlled 
by  an  instrument  called  the  lonaire 
manufactured  by  W.  Wesley  Hicki, 
president  of  the  Wesix  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  what 
may  he  a  familiar  addition  to  tomor¬ 
row’s  air  conditioning  equipment. 

“The  lonaire,”  Curtis  said,  “con- 1 
tains  a  radioisotope  combined  with 
an  electrostatic  field.  This  particular 
model  will  ionize  a  room  containing 
1500  cubic  feet  of  air.  Its  radio¬ 
active  source  is  tritium  foil,  which  has 
a  radioactive  half-life  of  121/9  yean. 
This  means  that  the  ionizer  will  give 
a  satisfactory  negative  ionizaion  for 
21  or  25  years.  This  head  of  tritium 
does  not  emit  any  alpha  or  gamma 
radiation.  It  does  emit  beta-rays.  The 
beta-rays  create  positive  and  negative 
ions  inside  the  tritium  head;  the  elec¬ 
trostatic  field  absorbs  the  positive  ions 
inside  the  head;  the  negative  ions  flow 
into  the  room.  This  unit  has  been 
tested  and  approved  by  the  .Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  It  is  entirely  safe 
for  domestic  and  commercial  applica¬ 
tion.” 
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Ionization's  Mental  Effects.  “Some 
day,”  said  Curtis,  “we  may  be  able  to 
control  crime  by  charging  air  with 
negative  ions.  ...  .A  store  can  create 
negatively  ionized  air  fairly  inexpen¬ 
sively.  Both  Philco  and  R.  C.  .A.  have 
poured  a  lot  of  money  into  ion  re¬ 
search.  Soon  it  will  be  jrossible  for 
vour  store  to  f^h*  small  ionization 
units  in  its  air-conditioning  ducts. 

“Indications  are  that  negatively 
ionized  air  will  reduce  the  problems 
of  shoplifting  and  internal  theft.  One 
store  has  done  research  to  see  if  there 
is  a  relationship  between  malefactor 
activity  and  barometer  changes.  Stud¬ 
ies  done  to  date  prove  a  definite  cor¬ 
relation  between  a  drop  in  the  barom¬ 
eter  pressure  [which  is  associated  with 
}X)sitive  ionization]  and  crime.” 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  researching  the  effect  of  weather 
upon  the  incidence  of  crime,  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  is  “a  correlation  be¬ 
tween  positive  ionization  and  crime." 
Police  records  in  New  York  City  have 
shown  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing;  a  rise  in  crime  during  unbrok- 
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en  hot  spells,  when  the  air  becomes 
heavily  loaded  with  positive  ions.  The 
high  rate  of  crime  in  Italy  during  the 
SiitKco  winds  and  in  Germany  during 
the  Fohn  winds  has  been  traced  to 
the  fact  that  they  carry  high  charges 
of  positive  ionization. 

Psychological  Techniques.  Curtis 
urged  retailers  to  recognize  the  secur¬ 
ity  problem  as  one  of  crime  preven¬ 
tion  rather  than  crime  detection,  and 
"to  prevent  crime,’'  he  said,  “you  must 
first  prevent  the  criminal.”  Besides 
the  promising  experiments  with  ion¬ 
ization,  the  work  of  criminologists, 
doctors  and  psychologists,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  is  opening  up  many  other  new 
approaches.  Motivational  psychology 
is  one.  It  can  be  applied  in  the  ori¬ 
entation  training  of  new  employees 
to  build  up  psychological  barriers 
against  stealing.  One  day  it  may  be 
done  at  the  subliminal  level,  leaving 
its  effect  on  the  subconscious  mind- 
provided,  he  added,  that  safeguards 
can  be  set  up  against  its  misuse. 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  he 
said,  of  the  urgent  need  for  new  pre¬ 
ventive  methods. 


“No  matter  how  many  people  we 
put  in  prison  for  stealing  or  for  any 
crime,  it  does  not  seem  to  lessen  our 
crime  problem.  In  Michigan  we  have 
actually  run  out  of  prison  space  in 
which  to  put  the  people  we  are  arrest¬ 
ing.  This  condition  also  exists  in 
other  states. 

“The  increase  in  criminals  has  got¬ 
ten  completely  beyond  our  ability  to 
cope  with  the  problem,  especially  if 
we  apply  only  methcxis  of  detection. 
We  must  now  talk  about  prevention 
of  crime:  prevention  on  a  large  scale. 

“You  and  I  live  in  an  age  of  the 
miracles  of  science.  The  wildest 
dreams  of  the  people  who  came  before 
us  have  already  been  outdone.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  we  could 
artifically  improve  the  air  we  breathe 
in  order  to  reduce  disease  and  improve 
the  character  of  men? 

“Somewhere  in  the  work  of  the  sci¬ 
entists  is  the  key  we  need.  Somewhere 
a  creative,  farsighted  retail  executive 
will  look  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
traditional  way  of  thinking.  This  man 
will  recognize,  in  this  new  research,  a 
vast  potential  for  the  control  of  crime. 
Is  this  leadership  meant  for  you?" 


inventory  Systems.  Besides  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  real  shortage  due  to  theft, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  session  also 
studied  the  two  other  phases  of  effi¬ 
cient  shortage  control:  accurate  physi¬ 
cal  inventory  and  accurate  retail  book 
inventory  at  inventory  date. 

William  P.  Colsher,  controller  of 
Heavenrich’s,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  empha¬ 
sized  that  an  accurate  physical  inven¬ 
tory  depends  upon  systematic,  pains¬ 
taking  preparation  and  said  that  prep- 
ration  should  start  at  least  two  months 
before  the  date  of  the  actual  inven¬ 
tory.  He  presented  a  timetable  start¬ 
ing  November  30th,  and  leading  up  to 
a  complete  store  closing  on  January 
31st  until  the  inventory  is  finished. 
With  the  preparation  he  outlined,  he 
said,  the  physical  inventory,  with  all 
personnel  working  at  it,  should  be 
completed  by  mid-afternoon,  after 
which  the  store  can  re-open  and  all 
sales  that  day  or  evening  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  part  of  the  next  day’s  total. 

Jack  K.  Wirth,  supervisor  in  the 
Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart  De¬ 
troit  organization,  examined  some  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  deviations 
from  prescribed  system  can  result  in 
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While  Store  profits  come  from  profitable  merchan¬ 
dising  and  efficient  operations,  there’s  hardly  a  store  that 
doesn’t  have  some  weak  spots  in  both  areas  ...  in  need 
of  correction  and  improvement.  At  the  same  time,  it’s 
important  to  maintain  the  good  performance  in  efficient¬ 
ly  operating  departments.  Successful  merchants  have 
for  many  years  relied  on  NRMA’s  two  annual  surveys  of 
retail  operations  to  help  them  in  their  drive  for  better 
profits.  The  1959  editions  are  available  now  — 

■THE  M.O.R.  (Departmental 

Merchandising  and  Operating  Results  of  1958) 


THE  HARVARD  REPORTai 

(Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores  in  1958) 

Department  names,  numbers  and  merchandise  I 
definition  of  over  150  departments  reported  in  the  1959 
MOR  have  been  revised.  To  assist  you  in  using  the  new 
MOR  properly,  the  Departmental  Merchandise  Content 
Manual  has  been  up-dated.  You’ll  find  it  invaluable  . .  . 
useful  in  1,000  ways. 

T'hE  Confidential  Report  of  Buyers’  and  Assistant 
Buyers*  Payroll  Expense  is  also  available,  giving  you 
facts  for  every  department  of  every  volume  size  of  store. 

I 

I  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
j  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 

I  Please  rush  to  me: 

I  .  copies  of  the  MOR  (NRMA  Members  19.75;  Non-Memhers  $14.75;  Non- 

I  Member  Retailers  $22.50.  Postage  and  Handling,  15^  first  copy;  10^  each 

I  additional  copy.) 

1  copies  of  The  Harvard  Report  (Members  $5.00;  Non-Members  $6.00.) 

I  copies  of  the  Departmental  Merchandise  Content  Manual  (Members  $1.75; 

I  Non-Members  $3.00.) 

I  copies  of  Buyers’  and  Assistant  Buyers'  Payroll  Expense  ( Sl.OO  per  copy.  Dis- 

I  tribution  limited  to  major  executives  of  stores  only.) 

j  NAME  . 

I  STORE  . 

I 

I  ADDRESS  . 

I  Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA.  Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders. 


errors  in  recording  merchandise  train.  [ 
actions.  The  most  common  errm  ■! 
causing  a  mis-statement  of  the  ending 
book  inventory  at  retail  occur,  he  said,  [; 
in:  (1)  writing  purchase  orders.  (2)  re-  | 
ceiving  and  marking,  (3)  invoice  pro. 
cedures  in  accounts  payable,  (4)  retail  ■ 
price  change  procedures,  (5)  record-  I 
ing  of  sales,  (6)  merchandise  returm  I 
by  customers,  (7)  returns  to  vendors,  I 
(8)  merchandise  transfers,  (9)  cut-off  ■ 
procedures,  and  (10)  reconciliation  of  w 
book  to  physical  inventory. 

constant  review  of  and  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  properly  developed  sys¬ 
tem  of  internal  control  in  these  and 
all  other  areas  can,”  Wirth  said,  “elim¬ 
inate  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
errors.  The  controller  should  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  an  independent  internal 
audit  department.  Too  many  stores 
overlook  the  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  a  strong  internal  audit  depart¬ 
ment,  not  only  in  the  area  of  early 
detection  and  prevention  of  defalca¬ 
tions  but  also  in  the  reduction  of  cleri¬ 
cal  bookkeeping  errors.” 

Bank  Charge  Plans 

At  the  Controllers’  Congress  ses¬ 
sion  on  credit,  A.  L.  Trotta, 
manager  of  the  NRMA  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  spoke  on  credit 
trends,  noting  the  national  rise  in 
credit  buying,  the  new  department 
store  plans  such  as  the  optional  ac¬ 
count  and  the  junior  account  for  teen¬ 
agers,  and  the  growing  activity  of 
banks  in  the  charge  account  field. 

Regarding  bank  charge  accounts,  he 
said  he  did  not  consider  them  com¬ 
petitive  with  retail  credit  plans,  but 
cautioned  nevertheless: 

“It  has  been  frankly  stated  to  me 
that  some  bankers  are  committed  to  a 
long-range  extensive  promotional  and 
consumer  educational  program  de¬ 
signed  to  establish  the  bank  as  the 
primary  source  of  all  credit— retail  in¬ 
cluded.  Frankly,  I’m  inclined  to  dis¬ 
count  this  as  wishful  thinking  because 
it  would  seem  to  me  illogical  for  banks 
to  compete  with  retailers  and  some  of 
their  best  customers  in  a  field  foreign 
to  banking.  It  would  appear  much 
sounder  for  them  to  fulfill  their  func¬ 
tion  in  the  financial  field  by  devising 
new  methods  of  finance,  particularly 
accounts  receivable  financing.” 

Trotta  advised  retailers  to  continue 
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jflling  and  promoting  credit  plans 
that  meet  their  customers’  needs. 

He  also  alerted  merchants  to  take 
the  same  precautions  in  accepting 
checks  drawn  against  bank  check  plans 
as  other  checks.  Many  drafts  on  check 
plans,  he  said,  have  been  written  for 
amounts  that  take  the  customer  be¬ 
yond  his  loan  limit  at  the  bank  and 
are  therefore  returned  for  “insufficient 
funds." 

liggtr  Credit  Volume.  Joseph  White, 
assistant  secretary  and  credit  sales 
manager  of  The  Fair,  Chicago,  made 
the  following  recommendations  on 
how  to  increase  credit  business: 

Research  the  buying  habits  of  your 
active  charge  customers.  Find  out 
whether  they  tend  to  buy  one  type  of 
merchandise— hard  goods  only,  per- 
haps-or  all  types.  Or,  does  a  customer 
buy  an  expensive  hat  but  not  a  higher- 
priced  dress?  If  so,  why?  Perhaps 
price  lines  need  studying.  Learning 
about  charge  customers  can  help  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  stock  the  items 
that  are  wanted. 

Research  your  inactive  accounts, 
too.  For  this  study,  use  a  professional 
organization.  It  has  the  experience 
and  facilities  to  get  the  answers  from 
the  customers  and  then  to  follow  up 
with  tested  methods  that  bring  an  im¬ 
portant  percentage  of  those  customers 
back. 

Encourage  COD  customers  to  open 
charge  accounts.  For  instance,  in  each 
COD  package,  enclose  a  brochure  ex¬ 
plaining  how  a  charge  account  would 
be  more  convenient  for  the  customer 
than  COD  deliveries;  also  include  an 
application  blank. 

Give  women  who  work  a  sp>ecial 
identification  on  their  charge-plates 
calling  for  sp>ecial  speed  service  so  that 
on  their  lunch  hours  they  can  accom¬ 
plish  more  shopping  more  easily. 

Advertise  credit  facilities  with  plugs 
in  merchandise  ads  instead  of  using 
institutional  ads,  whose  costs  tend  to 
be  high  and  whose  messages  spread 
out  to  many  people  who  are  not  in¬ 
terested.  “People  want  to  know  about 
the  credit  angle  when  their  minds  are 
on  a  purchase  and  they  are  in,  or 
getting  into,  the  mood  to  buy.  .  .  . 
Credit  plugs  within  ads  give  a  big 
‘plus’  at  no  extra  cost,’’  White  said. 
One  exception,  he  noted,  is  the  pub¬ 
lished  charge  account  application. 


Account  Numbering  for  EDP  Systems 


Mechanization  of  accounts 
receivable— particularly  the  use 
of  tabulators  for  billing— has  created 
the  problem  of  how  to  number  charge 
accounts.  This  problem,  which  was 
discussed  at  the  Controllers’  Congress 
session  on  electronics,  arises  because 
electronic  devices  “read”  numbers, 
but  if  a  store  sets  up  a  purely  numeri¬ 
cal  coding  system  (each  new  account 
receives  the  next  consecutive  number 
and  is  filed  in  its  numerical  sequence) 
the  store  must  also  maintain  a  cross 
reference  file  to  permit  location  of  an 
account  when  only  the  customer’s 
name  is  known.  Cross  reference  files, 
however,  tend  to  be  costly  to  keep  up, 
frequently  prove  inaccurate  and  slow 
down  credit  operations.  Department 
stores,  therefore,  have  been  looking 
for  a  system  of  letters  and  numbers 
which  would  satisfy  the  needs  of  auto¬ 
matic  data  processing,  would  not  much 
alter  the  alphabetic  systems  which  are 
in  operation  and  would  not  involve 
complex  computations  to  assign  a 
number  to  a  new  account. 


Store  Exporionce.  Two  sp>eakers  de¬ 
scribed  alpha-numerical  systems  their 
companies  are  using.  Fred  Bleckwenn, 
vice  president  of  Merchantile  Stores, 
Operating  Company,  New  York,  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  of  the  Jones  Store, 
Kansas  City,  which  is  the  largest  unit 
of  his  company. 

The  account  number,  he  reported, 
does  not  serve  as  a  means  of  customer 
identification:  it  is  for  internal  con¬ 
trol  only.  It  is  not  key  punched  on 
the  sales  check;  hence  no  checking 
digit  is  needed. 

The  code  consists  of  the  first  letter 
of  the  customer’s  last  name  plus  a  six¬ 
digit  number.  For  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  there  is  a  deck  of  master 
cards  numbered  1  to  1,000.  When 
existing  accounts  were  assigned  new 
codes,  100  numbers  were  left  unused 
between  each  account.  When  a  new 
account  is  added,  it  gets  a  number 
halfway  between  those  on  the  existing 
accounts  between  which  it  falls  in  al¬ 
phabetic  sequence.  By  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  alphabetic  files,  billing  can  follow 
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LOSSES: 


IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 


WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


1.  FKODl’CTIVE  EFFIC'IENCV,  with  modern 
prcMluction  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

2.  INCENTIVE  SY.STEMM,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 

3.  PKE\  ENT  IIIUUEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  ST.kBILIZE  .ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

5.  .ACCI  RATE  ('OST  OISTRIBl  TION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

6.  BETTER  Cl’STO.MER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  re<lucing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  TH.AT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOMS. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


BREAKTHROUGH... 

Improve  Profit  Margins 
with  Gift  Certificates 

We  tjiiole  one  of  our  customers  from 
Storks  M.-iga/ine,  November,  19.58. 

“You  can’t  wait  for  recovery  to  save 
you,”  .said  Fretl  Bresee,  “set  up  your 
own  recoverv  program!”  The  vice 
president  and  promotion  specialist  of 
Brescje’s,  Oneonta,  New  York,  a  store 
nationally  famous  for  promotions  that 
build  traffic  and  policies  that  keep  cus¬ 
tomers  loyal,  told  the  Retail  Clinic:  “A 
new  day  is  dawning  in  the  business 
world.”  It's  going  to  be  a  tough  fight 
and  the  shakeout  is  on  the  way.  . . .  You 
will  have  to  go  hard  all  the  way  to  stay 
out  in  front. 

Start  now  —  Build  your  Profits!!! 

Write  now  on  your  letterhead 
for  free  samples  and  prices. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

“Remembrance”  Gift  Certificates 
1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 


the  same  order  as  before  the  number¬ 
ing  system  was  initiated. 

Customers’  bills  have  not  been 
changed,  except  for  the  addition  of 
the  account  number  and  type  of  ac¬ 
count.  However,  the  Jones  Store  ex¬ 
pects  to  develop  a  one-line  summary 
type  card  statement  in  the  near  future. 

Bleckwenn  advised  stores  consider¬ 
ing  an  account  numbering  system:  (1) 
to  decide  first  on  what  purpose  the 
system  is  to  serve  and  how  it  will  be 
used;  (2)  to  convert  to  the  new  system 
on  a  gradual  basis,  a  few  cycles  a 
month  over  several  months. 

Difficulties.  Peck  &  Peck’s  experience 
with  account  numbering,  as  described 
by  Vincent  Bitter,  exemplified  some 
of  the  problems  involved  in  alpha- 
numerical  systems.  Peck  &  Peck,  Bit¬ 
ter  reported,  started  with  a  nine-digit 
number;  three  months  later  found 
it  did  not  accommodate  expansion 
and  so  changed  it  to  a  10-digit  code; 
then  1 1  months  after  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  to  adopt  an  11 -digit  num¬ 
ber  and  still  encountered  problems  of 
locating  correit  alphabetic  positions 
and  assigning  the  correct  numbers  to 
new  accounts. 

“We  then  decided,’’  he  said,  “to 
abandon  the  alpha-numeric  concept 
and  to  assign  numbers  in  straight  nu¬ 
meric  sequence  within  each  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  retaining  our  existing 
numbers.”  The  change  was  handled 
as  follows;  For  each  letter  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  a  prenumbered  card  file  for 
1023  accounts  was  established,  and 
then  each  card  representing  a  number 
already  being  used  was  destroyed. 

New  charge  account  numbers  are 
now  assigned  by  drawing  from  the 
prenumbered  file.  At  present.  Bitter 
concluded,  “The  credit  file  is  main¬ 
tained  in  alphabetic  sequence  and  the 
tabulating  in  numeric  sequence.  We 


have  not  encountered  any  serious  aoss 
referencing  problems  and  have  found 
that  the  error  factor  is  practically 
non-existent.” 

ARANS.  C.  Robert  McBrier,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash-  i 
ington,  D.  C.,  recommended  that,  in 
addition  to  the  systems  descriljed  bv 
Bleckwenn  and  Bitter,  controllers  con¬ 
sider  the  system  developed  by  LeFeb- 
ure  Corp.  which  is  called  AR.VNS  for 
.Alpha  Random  Access  in  Numeric  Sc- 
t|uen(e.  With  this  method,  accounts 
are  filed  in  numeric  sequence  and 
grouped  into  established  subdivisions 
of  the  alphabet,  but  within  each  of 
these  letter  groups  the  accounts  are 
not  kept  in  alphabetic  order.  To  lo¬ 
cate  accounts  when  number  codes  are 
not  known,  the  company  has  devised 
.Scan-Dex,  a  special  tab  for  the  credit 
application  blank  which  allows  the 
alphabet  group  containing  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name  to  be  scanned  and  the 
card  thus  located. 

McBrier  noted  that  since  alpha¬ 
numerical  systems  can  be  used  in  non- 
mechanized,  partially-mechanized  and 
fully-automated  departments,  they  are 
advisable  now,  when  the  field  of  elec¬ 
tronics  as  well  as  department  stores’ 
applications  of  electronics  are  in  a 
transitional  stage. 

He  also  recommended  that  stores 
establish  numbering  systems  by  work-i 
ing  together  on  a  community  basis 
He  said;  “The  success  of  any  sophisti¬ 
cated  system  of  mechanization  is  due 
in  part  to  the  carriage  that  a  store 
enjoys  of  its  plates  and  certainly  a 
high  carriage  will  contribute  materi¬ 
ally  to  success.  This  can  best  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  your  community  has 
agreed  on  a  common  number  for  all 
customers,  and  as  this  can  be  incor- 
ported  on  a  group  plate.”  He  urged 
controllers  to  take  the  initiative. 
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Detroit  Group  Wins  Trophy 

The  Detroit  Controllers'  Group  was  awarded  the  E.  C.  Stephenson  Memorial 
Trophy  this  year.  Second  place  was  taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Control- 
^1  lers'  Association,  New  York,  and  third  by  the  Golden  Gate  Controllers  of 
^  San  Francisco-Oakland. 

IThe  awards  were  given  at  the  Contrallers'  Congress  Convention.  Peter 
T.  Wood,  controller  of  Smartwear-Emma  Lange,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  and  chair- 
^  man  of  the  C.  C.  Trophy  Committee  presented  the  trophy  to  Henry  Walstrom, 

I  president  of  the  Detroit  Group,  who  is  controller  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com- 

ii  pony,  Detroit. 
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move  to  organize  public  opinion  in 
their  communities.  As  a  first  step,  he 
proposed  that  they  suggest  an  anti- 
inflation  editorial  campaign  to  their 
local  newspaf>er  publishers.  He  said: 
“The  newspapers  can  be  effective  in 


Waih-  *  C.M.L  to  "wage  war  on  inflation” 
»t,  in  f\  has  gone  out  to  NRMA  members 
^  this  month  from  Nathan  J.  Gold, 
rscon-  president  of  the  .Association  and  chair- 
-eFcb-  inan  of  the  board  of  Gold  &  Co., 
fot  Lincoln,  Nebr.  In  a  letter  urging  store 
ric  Sc-  |,cads  to  contact  their  senators  and 
counts  representatives  of  all  parties  and  im- 
^  3nd  press  upon  them  the  need  for  halting 
•  isions  unnecessary  and  wasteful  government 
»ch  of  , pending,  Mr.  Gold  said: 
ts  are  "in  the  federal  fiscal  year  just 
Fo  lo-  fnded  our  government  showed  a  defi¬ 
les  are  fit  of  more  than  $12  billion.  This  is 
evised  (he  largest  deficit  ever.  This  is  not  a 
credit  political  problem:  it  is  a  problem  that 
vs  the  [jre  outweighs  all  political  considera- 
^  tions. 

id  the  retailers  we  must  not  permit 

inflation  to  run  away  with  and  ruin 
alpha-  om-  businesses.  As  citizens  ive  cannot 
ti  non-  |g(  runaway  inflation  ruin  our  country, 
d  and  believe  the  best  way  to  put  a 

stop  to  the  growth  of  inflation  and  all 
if  elec-  of  jtj  {.yjis  is  (q  (-aH  a  screaming 
stores  halt  to  heedless,  needless  government 


anced  federal  budget.  carrying  the  need  for  all-out  war  on 

“Because  the  retail  business  enter-  inflation  to  the  general  public,  and 

prises  of  America  are  among  the  first  I  sincerely  believe  that  your  town’s 

to  feel  the  effects  of  changes  in  costs,  publishers  will  agree  that  now  is  the 

prices  and  consumer  purchasing  pow-  time  to  do  just  that.” 

er,  the  retail  merchant  and  his  cus-  Enclosed  with  the  letter  to  members 
tomer  have  a  mutual  stake  in  preserv-  was  an  outline  editorial  for  newspapier 

ing  a  sound  national  economy.  A  vital  use.  It  recounts  the  effects  of  inflation 

element  in  a  strong  economy  is  re-  in  Europe  after  World  War  I,  an  eco- 

sponsible  conduct  by  the  federal  gov-  nomic  bankruptcy  followed  by  moral 

eminent  in  its  financial  affair.  .  .  .  bankruptcy,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  by 

“Your  national  organization  can  be  World  War  II.  It  describes  how  ris-  ,j 

especially  effective  in  conveying;  to  ing  costs  can  reduce  purchasing  power  j' 

millions  of  .American  citizens  the  cru-  and  wipe  out  the  gains  that  have  been  ! 

cial  importance  of  insisting  that  the  made  in  the  .American  standard  of  liv-  | 

federal  government  do  its  part  in  safe-  ing.  It  stresses  the  non-|xjlitical  na-  ' 

guarding  our  economy  by  balancing  ture  of  a  campaign  against  inflation, 

its  budget.”  and  calls  upon  the  public  to  make 

Mr.  Gold  told  retailers  that,  besides  known  to  Congress  its  determination  ' 

making  direct  contact  with  their  con-  that  government  spending  should  be 

gressinen  on  this  subject,  they  can  kept  within  prudent  limits. 

Fiber  Labeling  Guidance  for  Stores 

For  the  guidance  of  retailers  in  con-  The  types  of  guaranties  provided 
forming  to  the  provisions  of  the  for  under  the  Act  are  three:  (l)Asep- 


spending. 

“We  don’t  mean  irresponsible  across- 
the-board  cuts.  We  don’t  mean  elimi¬ 
nating  needed,  productive  programs. 
We  mean  cutting  out  the  frills,  the 
pet  special-interest  projects,  the  ex¬ 
travagances  which  are  built  into  our 
federal  spending. 

“We  believe  that  most  of  our  con¬ 
gressmen  and  senators— regardless  of 
party— are  anxious  to  stop  the  needless 
spending  of  federal  funds.  But  the 
only  people  they  ever  hear  from  are 
those  with  special  interests  and  pet 
projects  which  call  for  more  spending. 

“We  urge  you  to  write  to  them 
today.  Tell  them  that  the  best  way  to 
begin  is  by  cutting  needless  govern¬ 
ment  spending.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  party  politics,  but  sound,  econom¬ 
ical  government. 

Mr.  Gold  quoted  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  President  Eisenhower, 
in  which  the  President  said: 

“It  is  most  heartening  to  me  to 
know  that  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  with  over  10,000 
members,  is  supporting  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  bal- 


Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act,  the  Technical  Committee  of  the 
NRMA  last  month  issued  a  detailed, 
12-page  bulletin.  It  reached  member 
stores  less  than  three  weeks  after  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  had  pub¬ 
lished  its  rules  and  regulations  on  this 
subject.  The  analysis  was  prepared  by 
Ephraim  Freedman,  chairman  of  the 
Technical  Committee  and  director  of 
Macy’s  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
James  J.  Bliss,  NRMA  counsel.  It 
covers  all  points  of  retailers’  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  .Act,  which  becomes 
effective  next  March. 

Although  responsibility  for  labeling 
rests  with  the  manufacturer  (except 
in  special  situations  which  the  bulle¬ 
tin  explains)  the  retailer  is  required 
by  the  FTC  to  exercise  “reasonable 
care”  to  see  that  the  labeling  informa¬ 
tion  is  accurate.  The  bulletin  stresses 
the  importance  of  obtaining  a  guar¬ 
anty  from  the  vendor,  and  says:  “The 
retailers  must  specifically  request  it 
from  his  supplier.  Such  a  request 
should  be  incorporated  among  the  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  on  the  purchase 
order.” 


arate  guaranty  specifically  designating 
the  textile  product  guaranteed,  stated 
on  the  invoice  covering  the  sales;  (2) 
A  continuing  guaranty  given  by  a 
vendor  to  a  retailer  covering  all  tex¬ 
tile  fiber  products  sold  or  to  be  sold 
in  the  future,  and  (3)  A  continuing 
guaranty  filed  by  the  vendor  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
NRMA  bulletin  recommends  that  re¬ 
tailers  seek  a  continuing  guaranty 
from  vendors  who  have  filed  with  the 
FTC.  This  will  make  it  unnecessary 
for  the  vendor  to  furnish  a  signed 
guaranty  for  each  order,  and  will  cut 
down  record  keeping  problems  for 
every  one.  If  a  separate  guaranty  is 
issued  for  each  order,  the  vendor 
should  also  give  the  fiber  information 

Start  the  ’60s  Right! 

I  is  the  theme  of  the  49th  annual  s 
NRMA  convention,  which  will  i 
be  held  January  10th  to  14th, 

1 960  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  ^ 
1 1  York  City. 

tv'*’ '  '> 
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on  his  invoice  or  else  should  code  in¬ 
voice  and  guaranty  in  such  a  way  as  to 
establish  their  related  identity. 

The  bulletin  also  points  out  that 
receiving  a  guaranty  from  the  vendor 
does  not  relieve  the  retailer  of  all 
respronsibility:  “If  the  labels,  even 
though  received  under  a  guaranty, 
are  patently  false,  the  retailer  has  a 
duty  to  correct  them  or  to  secure  the 
correct  labels  from  his  resource. 
Again,  if  the  labels  are  missing  from 
the  articles,  the  retailer  should  affix 
the  proper  labels  or  obtain  them  from 
his  resources.” 

64 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Maean 


Prize-Winning  Mother's  Day  Windows 


THESE  are  the  three  winning  window  dis- 
*  plays  chosen  in  the  first  Mother’s  Day 
windoiu  display  contest  conducted  through 
the  Sales  Promotion  and  Merchandising  Di¬ 
visions  of  NRMA.  The  prizes  were  posted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Negligee  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Lingerie  Manufacturers 
.dssociation. 

First  prize  of  $250  went  to  J.  Howard 
Schneider,  display  director  of  The  Crescent, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  who  featured  lingerie  in  a 
corner  window  (top).  Color  theme  was  petal 
pink,  carried  through  in  petal  chips  on  the 
floor  and  overhead  lighting.  Background  was 
ivhite,  with  a  symbolic  conservatory  con¬ 
structed  of  metal  rods  and  entwined  with 
natural  grape  vines  and  rose  buds. 

Second  prize  of  $150  went  to  Karl  Kneis, 
display  director  of  The  Boston  Store,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  for  a  hosiery  and  lingeuc  jvin- 
dow  in  which  mannequins  stood  against  a 
black  background  (lower  right).  Windoiu 
was  edged  to  resemble  a  greeting  card. 

Third  prize  of  $100  went  to  J.  Boghosse, 
display  director,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  whose  window  used  dressed  cut-outs  in 
a  caricature  boudoir  as  background  for 
lingerie,  negligees  and  hosiery  (lower  left). 

Judges  were  William  F.  Williamson ,  presi- 
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Other  sections  of  the  bulletin  ex¬ 
plain  the  exact  labeling  requirements 
that  the  FTC  requires  manufacturers 
to  meet,  lists  the  articles  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  legislation  and  those  that 
are  specifically  exempted,  gives  the 
generic  names  established  by  the  FTC 
for  use  in  labeling  and  advertising, 
and  in  general  examines  minutely 
every  provision  of  the  regulations  for 
their  significance  to  retailers. 

The  advertising  requirements  of 
the  Act  have  direct  application  to  re¬ 
tailers.  The  NRMA  bulletin  explains 
these  requirements  as  they  apply  to 


!' 

newspaper  advertisements,  store  signs,) 
swatches  and  samples.  I 

Ephraim  Freedman,  discussing  tbcii 
impact  of  the  legislation  on  stores, jj 
said  they  should  bend  every  effort  to| 
get  their  resources  to  start  the  label| 
ing  program  as  soon  as  jwssible.  'Vhilc^ 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  perjf 
mits  the  sale  of  unlabeled  incKhan| 
dise  provided  it  was  acquired  beforfi 
March  3,  1960,  it  also  requites  tha!| 
records  be  kept  to  verify  the  date  oiy: 
acquisition.  The  retailer  then 
have  to  choose  between  the  ex[)en«i; 
and  trouble  of  such  record  keeping  oi# 


dent.  National  .issociation  of  Hosiery  Manu¬ 
facturers;  Jack  Gross,  executive  director. 
Negligee  Manufacturers  .Issociation  and 
Lingerie  Manufacturers  .Issociation;  Albert 
Bliss,  president.  Bliss  Display  Corporation, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;  William  Burston, 
manager.  Merchandising  Division;  Ed.  Engle, 
manager.  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
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theexpe!l^f■  and  trouble  of  putting  on 
hit  own  labels.  Another  problem  like¬ 
ly  to  arise  with  unlabeled  merchan¬ 
dise  is  that  the  customer  may  regard  it 
as  old  stock. 

Dr.  Freedman  strongly  advised  stores 
to  start  a  labeling  compliance  program 
“at  the  top,”  with  management  estab¬ 
lishing  detailed  systems  and  rules.  He 
pointed  fuit  that  not  only  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  executives 
are  concerned,  but  also  receiving  de¬ 
partments,  controllers’  offices,  and 
training  departments,  which  will  have 
to  educate  salespeople. 

A  flood  of  orders  for  the  NRMA 
bulletin  indicated  that  stores  are  al¬ 
ready  setting  up  their  control  systems. 
The  bulletin  is  now  in  its  third  print¬ 
ing.  Between  June  22nd  and  July  7th, 
orders  for  over  7,000  copies  had  been 
received.  (Analysis  of  the  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act; 
25  cents  per  copy  to  NRMA  members, 
or  $10  per  hundred;  to  non-members, 
$1  each.) 

The  Merchandising  Division  has 
prepared  a  stick-on  label  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  orders  for  merchandise  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  labeling  regulations.  It 
stipulates  that  a  guaranty  must  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  vendor  and  makes  this  a 
condition  of  the  order. 

(Prices:  $2  for  500,  $3.50  for  1,000, 
$6.50  for  2,000.  Minimum  order:  500.) 

Prttidential  Advisors.  A  special  ad¬ 
visory  council  of  Association  past 
presidents  was  created  by  the  board 
of  directors  at  its  June  meeting.  The 
council,  which  will  act  as  an  advisory 
body  to  the  president  of  NRMA,  will 
consist  of  the  following  (the  years 
listed  indicate  when  each  served): 

Charles  H.  Strong,  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  Wm.  Taylor  Sons  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  (1912-13);  Richard  H. 
Webber,  chairman  of  the  board.  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit  (1921- 
22);  Philip  LeBoutiller,  chairman  of 
the  board.  Best  8c  Co.,  New  York 
(1930-31);  David  E.  Moeser,  chairman 
of  the  l)oard,  Conrad  8c  Chandler,  Inc., 
Boston  (1936-38);  Frank  M.  Mayfield, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Scruggs-'Vander- 
voort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  (1940-43); 
Edward  Allen  8<:  Company,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford  (1943-45);  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Namm-Loe- 
ser’s,  Inc.,  New  York  (1945-47);  Charles 
C>.  Nichols,  president  and  general  man¬ 


ager,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio  (1949-51);  George 
Hansen,  president,  Conrad  8c  Chand¬ 
ler,  Inc.,  Boston  (1951-53);  Wade  G. 
McCargo,  president,  McCargo-Bald- 
win  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  (1953-55); 
Philip  M.  Talbott,  special  assistant  to 
the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  National  Saving 
and  Trust  Company,  Washington, 
D.  (^,  and  formerly  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  W'^cKxiw’ard  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  (1955-57);  Richard  H. 
Rich,  president.  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
(1957-58);  George  W.  Dowdy,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  Belk  Brothers  Company,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  (1958-59). 

Quality  Control  and  Prepacks.  At  the 

suggestion  of  manufacturers  seeking 
minimum  standards  for  furniture  in¬ 
spection  and  prepacking,  quality  con¬ 
trol  guides  will  be  formulated  by  a 
newly-appointed  subcommittee  of  the 
NRMA  Furniture  Inspection  and 
Prepackaging  Committee.  The  guides 
will  lie  based  on  discussions  with  rail¬ 
road  inspectors  on  how  to  reduce  dam¬ 
age  to  prepacks  in  transit;  examina¬ 


tion  of  the  specifications  and  stand¬ 
ards  which  are  used  by  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agents  of  federal  government  agen¬ 
cies;  a  review  of  the  packing  and  in¬ 
spection  methods  used  by  large  mail¬ 
order  firms,  and  other  similar  research. 

Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
AVilliam  Condren,  furniture  inspector 
and  warehouse  sujxrrvisor,  Bamberg¬ 
er’s,  New'ark.  Subcommittee  members 
are:  Howard  Biederman,  furniture 
buyer,  Allied  Stores  Corp.;  Paul 
Brettler,  Associated  Merchandising 
Corp.;  Ciro  Cetrangelo,  chief  furniture 
inspector,  Macy’s;  Gerald  Levy,  oper¬ 
ations,  Abraham  &  Straus:  Eugene 
Tortanova,  furniture  workroom  super¬ 
visor,  B.  Altman;  Joseph  Ryan,  opera¬ 
tions,  Gimbels;  Nick  Staffin,  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate.  All  were  appointed 
by  chairman  of  the  Furniture  Inspec¬ 
tion  and  Prepackaging  Committee, 
Claude  Stewart,  operations  superin¬ 
tendent,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Mother's  Day  Volume  Up.  This  year’s 
Mother’s  Day  sales  volume  was  above 
1958  by  from  four  jjer  cent  to  39  per 
cent  among  department  stores  partici- 


UITABLE 

PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 


Ho/(f Bferythihg 

TIL  AUGUST- ’59 
for  Equitable’s 
Brand  New 
shopping  bags 

Watch  for: 

"Pleasant  Bundle"  and 
"Back-Saving-Load" 

2  of  1 2  Distinctive 
Features 


General  Offices  and  Northern  Bag  Plant: 
45-50  Van  Dam  Street,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT:  ORANGE,  TEXAS 
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A  Book  for  Every  Executive's  Desk 


198  Ways  of 
Controlling 
Morkdowns 

Thtir  Cousts,  PrtvMtion,  Corrtction 


^  Morkdowns  represent  the  lorgest  oreo  in  retoiiing  where 
bodly  needed  profit  morgin  CAN  BE  SAVED! 

^  The  medion  morkdown  so  for  this  yeor  is  6.8  per  cent  —  two 
points  higher  thon  lost  yeor! 

^  Here  is  on  involuoble  oid  for  every  executive  in  the  store 
from  president  to  merchondise  monoger  to  buyer  ond  down. 

^  Gives  the  combined  thinking  of  more  thon  400  merchonts 

Jam-padced  pages  tell  how  to  get  tremendous 
daily  savings  in  every  department  in  the  store— 
also  in  adjustments  —  personnel  and  training  — 
accounting  —  credit  —  receiving  and  marking  — de¬ 
livery  —  stockroom  —  even  lay-away  department! 

—  Act  Now  — 

Price:  $1.50  each  for  50  copies  or  more  $3.00  each  for  single  copies 

$2.00  each  for  10  copies  to  49  $10.00  each  for  non-members 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Merchants  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  198  WAYS  OF  CONTROLLING 

MARKDOWNS. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME . STORE . 

ADDRESS . CITY  &  STATE . 


Make  check*  payable  to  NRAAA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
(Books  purchased  for  business  use  are  tax  deductible.) 


pating  in  a  survey  conducted  by  thr 
Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  of 
the  NRMA.  The  survey  results  wen 
made  public  by  Herbert  A.  Leeds, 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Mother’s 
Day  Committee,  who  is  meiihandin 
manager  of  Ed  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee.  He  reptorted: 

Responding  stores  reported  concen¬ 
trated  sales  efforts  in  36  merchandise 
departments,  nine  of  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  biggest  number  of  stores 
for  having  produced  the  largest  sales 
gains  over  last  year.  These  nine  (k- 
partments  were  handbags,  jewelry,  lin¬ 
gerie,  hosiery,  sjjortswear,  cosmetics, 
blouses,  handkerchiefs  and  neckwear. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  stores 
reported  storewide  Mother’s  Day  pity 
motions.  Twenty-five  per  cent  said 
Mother’s  Day  promotions  were  com¬ 
munity-wide  in  their  cities. 

Stores  also  said  manufacturers  had 
helped  raise  volume  through  new 
items,  new  packaging,  cooperative 
advertising,  special  counter  displays, 
giveaways  and  price  promotions. 

Retailers  vs.  Parcel  Post  Rise.  Parcel 
post  rates  are  already  so  high  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  cutting  down  on  their  use 
of  this  shipping  method.  This  was  the 
consensus  of  the  retailers  who  testified 
last  month  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission’s  hearings  on  the  Post 
Office  Department’s  proposal  to  raise 
parcel  post  rates  by  an  average  of  17 
per  cent.  Among  those  who  appeared 
was  Myron  Engelsher,  traffic  manager 
of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  and  member 
of  the  NRMA  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee.  Citing  Allied  statistics  for 
1958  and  1959,  he  said  that  total  ship 
ments  at  .\llied  had  increased  b)' 
231,100  but  that  parcel  post  shipinenti 
dropped  from  49.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  to  40.7  f)er  cent.  .Arthur  T.  Boyd 
of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  said  that  in  1950, 
31.15  per  cent  of  Grant’s  transporta¬ 
tion  dollars  were  spent  on  parcel  post: 
in  1958,  12.95  per  cent  went  to  parcel 
post.  .As  an  example  of  the  more  eco¬ 
nomical  shipping  means  his  company 
now  employs,  Boyd  said  a  20-pound 
package  shipped  by  common  carrier 
from  consolidation  stations  can  go 
from  New  York  to  Portland,  Maine 
for  90  cents  while  the  same  shipment 
by  parcel  post  costs  $1.56. 

.Arguing  that  additional  rate  in¬ 
creases  would  mean  further  diversion 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


J' 


tinuity  of  ownership  in  a  family  typje 
store  explained  by  a  legal  specialist. 
Price:  $2.75  to  members;  $5  to  non¬ 
members;  $7.50  to  non-members  eligi¬ 
ble  to  join. 


EDP,  planning  a  program,  number¬ 
ing  for  EDP,  communications,  print 
punch,  point  of  sale,  tabulating,  com¬ 
puters,  operations  research  and  EDP, 
the  place  of  character  recognition,  re¬ 
tail  applications  of  EDP,  and  apprais¬ 
al  of  existing  equipment.  Wiitten  in 
simple  language,  the  handbook  is  a 
primer  for  stores  of  all  sizes  and  types. 
It  comes  in  a  hard  cover  loose  leaf 
binder  to  allow  for  additional  materi¬ 
al  to  be  supplied  by  the  Institute’s  up¬ 
dating  service.  Price  of  the  handbook 
to  NRMA  members,  $10;  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $20.  Price  of  the  up<iating  serv¬ 
ice,  $10  to  members;  $20  to  non-mem¬ 
bers. 

Problems  of  Smaller  Stores.  Con¬ 
tains  the  talks  and  discussions  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division’s  meetings  at 
the  January  convention  of  NRMA. 
Contents  includes:  how  some  stores 
are  meeting  competition  of  discount¬ 
ers,  how  a  group  of  smaller  stores  is 
buying  and  profitably  selling  fashion 
imports,  money  management  prob¬ 
lems  analyzed  by  a  prominent  banker, 
estate  planning  discussed  by  a  tax  ex¬ 
pert,  and  how  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 


of  store  shipping  to  other  transport 
methods,  William  Robinson,  general 
traffic  manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  said  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  lose  about  $5,770,000  annual 
parcel  post  revenue  from  his  company 
if  rates  go  higher. 


Harvard  Study  of  Multi-Unit  Stores. 

A  new  study  of  the  operating  costs 
and  profits  of  multiple-unit  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  being  sp>onsored  by  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  It  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  comparable  operating  data  by 
individual  IcKations,  both  main  and 
branch  stores,  including  figures  on 
gross  margin,  direct  costs,  contribu¬ 
tion,  multi-store  expenses  and  profits. 
The  information  will  not  only  be  use¬ 
ful  for  control  purposes  but  also  for 
measuring  the  relative  profitability  of 
the  main  store  and  its  individual 
branches.  Stores  have  received  their 
questionnaires  and  are  urged  to  reply. 
Contributors  will  receive  complimen¬ 
tary  copies  of  the  report. 


Pvbikations.  Retailing  As  A  Career 
by  J.  Gordon  Dakins;  Bellman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
52  pages;  $1.00;  discount  on  purchases 
of  10  or  more.  (May  be  ordered 
through  NRMA.) 

Reuiling  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  Bellman  Vocational  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Monographs  series  with  this 
comprehensive  coverage  of  its  career 
opportunities,  written  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  NRMA. 
Careers  in  selling,  merchandising,  sales 
promotion,  finance  and  control,  store 
operations  and  personnel  are  all  de- 
saibed.  In  each  case  the  qualifica¬ 
tions,  the  best  starting  point  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  and  the  promotion  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  all  detailed.  Students  are  told 
how  to  start  preparing  in  high  school 
and  college,  what  courses  to  take,  how 
to  get  job  experience,  what  scholar¬ 
ship  help  is  available.  Information 
about  typical  store  training  programs, 
about  retail  organization  structure, 
lines  of  promotion,  salary  scales  and 
working  conditions  is  included.  The 
treatment  is  objective.  For  example, 
the  advantages  of  a  retail  career  are 
enthusiastically  presented,  but  nobody 
is  encouraged  by  this  book  to  enter  it 
who  does  not  like  competition,  travel 
and  change,  or  who  can  be  happy 
only  in  a  serene,  orderly  working 
environment. 

The  book  includes  a  complete  list 
of  schools  of  retailing,  degree-granting 
colleges  offering  special  courses  in  re¬ 
tailing,  specialized  non-degree-grant¬ 
ing  schools  and  institutes  with  retail¬ 
ing  majors,  junior  colleges  with  courses 
in  retailing,  and  specialized  schools 
whose  courses  in  fashion,  textiles  and 
decorating  are  useful  for  a  retail 
career.  .All  the  national  retail  associ¬ 
ations  are  listed  and  there  is  a  long 
bibliography  of  books  and  peritxlicals. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  for 
Retailers.  A  complete  handbook  on 
the  subject  of  electronics  in  retailing 
published  by  the  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  NRMA.  Its  15  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  these  subjects:  IDP  and 


New  Group  Directors.  Four  groups  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  elected 
new  directors  last  month.  They  are: 


. . .  save  you 
time  and  work 
in  merchandise 
re-stocking 


Shamrock  Shuttle  Trucks  move  easily  through  narrow 
aisles.  Top  rim  is  padded  to  protect  store  fixtures,  and 
the  smooth  Vyntex  duck  stays  clean  through  hard 
usage.  Plus  all  these  advantages: 

•  Split-lid  opening  gives  full  access  to  contents;  gives  easy 
opening  in  small  space. 

•  When  open,  lids  hang  flat  against  truck  ends. 

•  Truck  locks  in  one  simple  motion. 

•  Top  rim  is  leather  with  foam  rubber  padding. 

•  Truck  designed  narrow  yet  long  (48"  high  x  24"  wide  x 
25"  deep)  for  big  capacity;  shallow  depth  permits  easy 
reach  to  bottom. 

•  Recessed  lid,  when  closed,  easily  supports  two  loaded 
Accessory  Hampers  on  top.  Smaller  hampers  may  be 
carried  inside  when  truck  is  empty. 

Write  for  Facts  and  Prices! 
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Advertising  Plan 


Many  NIMA  mtmbtr  stores  ood  hoiidreds  of 
olhors  ore  occeptini  Hm  100%J{ET  profits 
ovailoblo  thronfk  tie  NEA  Stotomont 
Eavtiopo  Advorthiiii  Ploa. 

Through  this  pioa  you  receive  your  tytlo 
billiug  envelopes  ot  half  prke,  pfw  o 
generous  insertion  fee  for  encloMg 
odvertisers  light  reply  cords.  This 
will  more  then  wipe  out  your 
envelope  costs. 


fVrite  or  call  today! 


Ham  Stanley,  Zollinger-Harned,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.;  W.  Gordon  Steward,  R  .J. 
Goerke  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.;  Jack  V. 
Talbot,  The  Killian  Co.,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa;  Bruce  Thalheimer,  Pfeifers 
of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock;  Richard  D. 
Wagner,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Charles  W.  Wheeler,  W.  M. 
Whitney  &  Co.,  Albany. 

Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group. 
Robert  W.  Anthony,  Jr.,  Harris  S. 
Manchester,  Madison,  Wise.;  Keith 
Bogan,  Rhodes  of  Seattle;  Harold 
Eichlepp,  The  Killian  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids;  Thurston  A.  Johnson,  Brad- 
shaw-Diehl,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Dan 
Loeser,  Independent  Retailers  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York;  Don  Maine,  Harvey’s, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Allen  Neimark, 
Goldblatt’s,  Chicago;  Jules  R.  Pincus, 
The  Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Marcus  Rice,  Famous-Barr 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  Rubin  Saywitz,  David¬ 
son  Bros.,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Also  Ted  Seehof,  Donaldson’s,  Min¬ 
neapolis;  Donald  Stiles,  John  G.  My¬ 
ers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany:  Sam  Strauss,  Jr., 
Pfeifer’s  of  .Arkansas,  Little  Rock; 
John  G.  Walther,  The  James  L.  Tapp 
Co.,  Columbus,  S.  C.;  Edward  Warner, 
Morehouse-Fashion,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Leon  S.  Weisner,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  James  M.  Wilson, 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group.  S.  W. 
Allard,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  New 
York;  Sam  Bubis,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
New  York;  Robert  Greenberg,  Freder¬ 
ick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New  York;  John  W. 
Ryan,  Jr.,  John  W.  Ryan,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Fred  Glynn,  Younker’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Don¬ 
ald  Heet,  The  Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Gordon  Knight,  Roos  Atkins,  San 
Francisco:  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  Robert¬ 


l'li}}i indtr  Hilli}i\! 
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Ready-to-W ear  Group.  Julius  Ad¬ 
ler,  Gimbel’s,  New  York;  Sybil  Ander¬ 
son,  T.  A.  Chapman  Co.,  Milwaukee; 
j\.  T.  Arvisais,  Macy’s,  New  York; 
George  W.  Burns,  Adam,  Melrum  & 
Anderson,  Buffalo;  J.  C.  Campbell, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago; 
William  H.  Douglas,  Jr.,  Julius  Gar- 
hnkel,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Marion 
Down,  Sage-Alien,  Hartford;  Mark 
Gully,  Oppenheim  Collins,  New  York; 
Marie  Kern,  The  Howland-Hughes 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Arthur  Kar- 
kower,  Loveman’s,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Also  Ethel  Kriloff,  Interstate  Dept. 
Stores,  New  York;  Sigmund  Lampell, 
Hochschild,  Kohn,  Baltimore;  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  Leaves,  Bamberger’s,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Wayne  R.  Lonsdorf,  Kaufman’s, 
Colorado  Springs;  Felix  G.  Miller, 
Miller  Brothers  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.;  D.  G.  Murphy,  Erie  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  E.  W.  Nash,  The  Rike 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Richard 
Pizitz,  Pizitz,  Birmingham;  Burton  S. 
Randol,  Joske’s  of  Texas,  San  Anton¬ 
io;  Edwin  G.  Roberts,  Peck  &  Peck, 
New  York:  John  Shepard,  The  Shepard 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Morton  Siegen- 
feld,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo;  Wil- 


Join  Statement  Envelope 


son’s.  South  Bend,  Ind.;  John  C  Nko 
demus,  Kennedy’s  Inc.,  Boston;  A)j 
Townson,  Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Oo, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Home  Furnishings  Group.  Jtatt 
P.  Baxter,  J.  B.  Ivey  8c  Co.,  ('.harlots, 
N.  C.;  Kenneth  J.  Brownell,  Stnt 
bridge  8c  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  J.  j, 
Castellano,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co,,  Dt- 
troit;  Louis  Carrol,  Rich’s,  Inc,  At 
lanta;  Otto  Chase,  Sattler’s,  Ruillo; 
Fred  H.  Dilg,  Montgomery  Ward  I 
Co.,  Chicago;  Thomas  P,  Duffy,  ]«. 
dan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston:  P.  H.  Erie, 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  D.  t 
Ferguson,  Wolf  8c  Dessauer,  F« 
Wayne,  Ind.;  Don  K.  Good,  Steriinii 
Lindner  Davis,  Cleveland. 

Also  Julius  Goodman,  Union  Fom, 
Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Harper,  Mil 
ler’s,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Frank  Hemei- 
way,  Jr.,  Hemenway  Furniture  Co, 
Shreveport,  La.;  Norman  A.  Hem^. 
Paine  Furniture  Co.,  Boston;  Rogit 
Howes,  The  Higbee  Company,  Clwe 
land;  Norman  J.  Leavitt,  Macy’s  ol 
California;  San  Francisco:  A.  J.  LovelL 
Sears,  Roebuck  8c  Co.,  Chicago;  R.  C. 
MaePherson,  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Inc, 
Richmond,  Va.;  Earl  B.  Nixon,  S.  H. 
Heironimus  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Rich¬ 
ard  Roy,  Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New 
York;  Philip  Sales,  Macy’s,  New  YMk; 
George  H.  Suitt,  McCurdy’s,  Rocha 
ter,  N.  Y;  Norman  J.  Turk,  Mais — 
Blanche,  New  Orleans;  John  E.  Vac 
Camp,  Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia, 
Robert  .M.  Warner,  Maev’s,  New  Yori 


HtTC  you  leen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

TTu  Anti-SkopKfHHt  Training  Film  — 

PROnCTIVi  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Are.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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Will  show  you  how  the  A  &  G 
Plan  can  help  you  make  more 
money  from  your  Millinery  Department. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY-TODAY! 
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